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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Charing Cross Bridge 


FTER years of controversy the latest scheme (which we recently 
discussed) for a solution of the Waterloo-Charing Cross problem 
has been accepted by the L.C.C., three-quarters of the many 
millions which it will cost having been promised by the Govern- 

ment. Waterloo Bridge, which has so long been a cripple on crutches, is to 
be widened. That rusty monstrosity, Hungerford Bridge, is to be pulled 
down and a new traffic bridge erected ; and Charing Cross Station, an 
eyesore and an obstruction, is to be destroyed and a new station erected 
on the Surrey bank of the river. For once London is carrying out a 
rebuilding operation on a grand scale instead of piecemeal. It is to be 
hoped that the results will be as satisfactory in detail as is the general 
conception. 


Opportunities 

VEN on the north bank there will be considerable opportunities for 

improvement. As soon as the station and its railway have gone the 
site and its purlieus are bound to go up in value. It is to be hoped that 
development there (we can scarcely suppose that Villiers and Craven 
Streets, etc., will remain as they are) will be done on a plan under proper 
architectural supervision. The south end of the new Regent Street may 
serve as an example of what can be done: the recently rebuilt portions 
of the middle Strand as an example of what may be done in the way of 
new meanness succeeding old. On the south bank a variety of squalors 
will be replaced by a station which may easily, if the right architect be 
employed, be a pride to London. Meanwhile the County Council, 
after long delays due to financial reasons, or fear of the ratepayers, has at 
last decided to complete Mr. Ralph Knott’s County Council Building, 
which, in its present truncated form, is nothing like so impressive as it will 
be when it is finished. 
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Vandalism in the Country 

CARCELY a day passes without the chronicling of some new piece of 
a eareee whether of a “ beauty spot” or of some interesting 
building, local bodies being, as often as not, the offenders. The astonishing 
County Council of Brighton, after proudly “saving” many acres of Downs 
round the Devil’s Dyke, and getting a royal prince down to dedicate 
them to posterity, has decided—though reiterated appeals may yet get it 
to reconsider its decision—to allow a racing motor-track to be constructed 
on the Downs. At Cambridge the Town Council is seriously proposing 
to pull down the old mill-bridges at the upper end of the Backs and 
substitute a concrete bridge, with an artificial waterfall and a tea-garden 
on the Fen behind. This scheme for abolishing the most delightful 
touch of rusticity in the town may, we think, be withdrawn, as there is no 
money in it, and the only object of the Council and its Surveyor is the 
laudable one of “ beautifying” Cambridge. Thousands of Cambridge 
men all over the world will be sorry if the aesthetic zeal of the Council 1s 
not diverted into other channels—Barnwell, for example, could do with a 
little attention. We shall hear more of this later. 


Two Statesmen-Scholars 


HE scholar-statesman was much commoner in the last age than in this, 

which (on the other hand) is more productive of the journalist- 
statesman. 'T'wo fine examples of the type died last month, Sir George 
Trevelyan (aged go) on the 16th, and Lord Haldane (aged 72) on the 19th. 
The political careers of these two men are not our concern : each. had 
served, and served notably,in British Cabinets, and Haldane, in particular, 
had had a very important share in moulding the destinies of his country. 
This was described, on August 20, in a Times obituary notice which was 
one of the finest specimens of its kind we have ever read. Its one defect 
was that it did not portray the physical presence and private conversation 
of its subject : its signal merits included judiciousness, elegance, and a 
masterly method of conveying the dead statesman’s limitations with a 
winning politeness. Lord Haldane was more important as a statesman 
than Sir George Trevelyan ; it appears certain that posterity will regard 
Sir George Trevelyan as a more durable author than Lord Haldane. 


Lord Haldane 


ORD HALDANE’S writings were mainly philosophical. He was a 

Hegelian, he was interested in science (his cordite walking-stick 
when War Minister, was a crude symbol of this), and he endeavoured to 
relate the developments of modern science to the Hegelian philosophy. 
Philosophy, at any rate Hegelian philosophy, was a passion with him. The 
names of his works indicate his proclivities. There was The Pathway to 
Reality (the Gifford Lectures of 1902-3), The Reign of Relativity (1921), 
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The Philosophy of Humanism (1922), and Human Experience: a Study of 
tts Structure (1926). But his works never made an impression comparable 
to the enthusiasm which inspired them. To the professional philosophers 
he was an amateur philosopher ; to the professional scientists and mathe- 
maticians he was an amateur scientist with a very inadequate knowledge 
of mathematics, who could work up a brief in the best Chancery manner 
but was not thoroughly versed. There are amateurs and amateurs. 
His contemporary, Lord Balfour, with his brief infrequent essays and ap- 
parently casual lectures, is also an amateur : but could throw out sugges- 
tions and criticisms that the subtlest professionals found it worth while 
to consider and not easy to refute, Lord Haldane, as a thinker, was neither 
SO creative, so concise, or so clear. He was, in fact, not easily readable : 
and that not on account of his profundity. 


A Curious Character 


ORD HALDANE, if not exactly a bundle of contradictions, did at 

least unite qualities and defects seldom found together. He was at 
once naive and subtle, prone to vague abstraction and a genius at organisa- 
tion, charmingly human and unaware of the humanity of others, aesthe- 
tically deficient, yet in patches very vulnerable to beauty, a boyish 
enthusiast and a too rigid systematiser, an apostle (and in many regards a 
practiser) of austerity, the life of reason, and the life of service, and a man 
who “did himself well,’ enjoying his bird, his champagne, and _ his 
cigar, as well as any. To say that he was closely in touch with modern 
literature would be an exaggeration : he had read voraciously when young 
and clung to his early idols, the great Germans and the great Victorians. 
Conversations téte-a-téte with him, unless they were deliberately business- 
like discussions about education or military or naval organisation, were 
very likely to touch upon Goethe, and to end with Haldane’s quoting, 
with great emotion, the Last Lines (‘‘ No coward soul am 1 ”’) of Emily 
Bronté, which, at some impressionable age, must have made an extra- 
ordinarily deep impression on him. He was prone to deplore what he 
thought the absence, in our own time, of great poets, by which he meant 
poets who were also sages and teachers. His memory was astounding, 
and he had the chess-player’s faculty of seeing many moves ahead : his 
difficult Gifford lectures were delivered impromptu from notes. His 
speeches in the House were full of matter, but too long and not so well- 
proportioned as one would have expected from one whose genius for 
framing plans of reorganisation was such as to earn for him the reputation 
of the best War Minister since Cardwell. In person he was unaffected, 
genial, very kind, and always alive to new interests. His lineaments are 
universally familiar; his voice was high, his enunciation precise, his 
utterance evenly rapid. His principal and oldest friends amongst literary 
men were Mr. Augustine Birrell and the late Sir Edmund Gosse, whose 


company he had frequented for forty years. 
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Sir George Trevelyan 


IR GEORGE TREVELYAN, as a political and social figure, belonged 

to an earlier generation. His principal historical work was the long 
history of the American Revolution which grew out of his studies of the 
earlier life of Charles James Fox. This work has sometimes been accused 
of a tendency to lean unduly on the American side, springing from a 
desire, creditable both to his generosity and to his historical conscience, 
to put the American case fairly. At all events it is a fascinating narrative 
and an admirable storehouse of fact ; the military portions are particularly 
excellent, and the descriptions have much of that vividness which was a 
characteristic of his uncle, Lord Macaulay, and is conspicuous in the 
various writings of his son, Mr. G. M. Trevelyan. But probably the most 
widely read of his books was the life, now a recognised classic, of Macaulay : 
one of the best biographies in the language after Boswell’s, Lockhart’s 
and, perhaps, Forster’s. Sir George, like Lord Haldane, was a member of 
the Order of Merit, whose ranks are now sadly depleted. 


The Power of Organised Opinion 


G Pak gift of organising effectively comparatively small bodies of in- 
formed and sensitive opinion is one that is peculiarly developed among 
people of north-eastern European nationality or extraction. The Latin 
races, who are in many ways as sensitive as we, have this gift hardly at all, 
and among them admirable causes, that yet have not in them the elements 
of a wide popular appeal, seem to be given up as lost, from the very start, 
even by those that care for them. But with us (and we say it, we trust, 
without undue elation), as with the Germans, for example, and the Ameri- 
cans, things are different ; and it is possible to organise the will and opinion 
of a small number of persons, who feel strongly on some principle, so that 
this shall have the maximum effect both directly and indirectly. If an idea 
is healthy and sound, and of a nature to commenzd itself to the average mind, 
if only the average mind can be forced, against its will, perhaps, to consider 
it at all, then a society, numbering possibly only a few hundreds, or a few 
thousands of members, can so manipulate that idea that it can alter the 
appearance, the manner of life, of England. Once let there be some organi- 
sation of which the prime object is to see that a particular point of view is 
expressed upon all pertinent occasions, then that point of view will be 
allowed increasing consideration and accommodation by those who are 
not, perhaps, deeply interested in it, or strongly attracted by it, but are 
reasonable enough to be able to grasp a sane argument when it is put for- 
ward. ‘This is the real justification for the many admirable propagandist 
bodies which exist among us, and from two of which we have recently 
received reports dealing with matters that should be peculiarly interest- 
ing to the readers of a paper which, like the Lonpon Mercury, deals 


primarily with the aesthetic aspects of life—that phrase being used, of 
course, in its widest sense. 
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lige first of these is the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
a which has just published its fifty-first annual report. In many respects 
this is a most satisfactory document, though a certain number of cases are 
reported in which the Society’s advice and intervention have been fruitless. 
The most astounding and discreditable (not of course to the Society) of 
these cases is that of Hastings Old Town. At Hastings the old andmodern 
towns are separate and distinct, and a bill was promoted by the Hastings 
‘Tramway Company to put tramlines through the Old Town. This bill was 
opposed by the Hastings Town Council, which appealed to the Society to 
assist It 1n its opposition. ‘The Society prepared evidence, but—and this is 
the extraordinary thing—was informed, by the Parliamentary Committee 
which was considering the question, “‘ that aesthetic considerations would 
carry no weight, and therefore the Society’s evidence would not be taken.” 
The bill went through, andasto whether this was aright decision, or an inevit- 
_ able one even, we do not care to express an opinion, since all the facts are 
not before us. But one thing is abundantly clear, and this is that the 
decision of the Parliamentary Committee that ‘aesthetic convictions would 
carry no weight ” was illogical and outrageous in the extreme. It is talking 
the most arrant nonsense to say that aesthetic considerations shouid be dis- 
regarded in any matter in which a town is concerned—for it is exactly there 
that they are most important. There is, at the moment, a diverting “‘ cross- 
talk ”’ act on the Music Halls in which the following piece of dialogue 
occurs :—‘‘ There will be thousands of people in Hastings to-night!” 
“Will there? Why?” “ Because they live there!” And that is exactly 
_ the point. A town is a place where thousands of people spend the greater 
_ part of their lives, and it is of the greatest importance that the aesthetic 
conditions under which they live, just as much as the sanitary and hygienic 
- conditions, should be tolerable, for the effect on their outlook and charac- 
_ ters is no less great for being incalculable. After all, if you spoil a village, 
_ you are committing a crime against scores, or perhaps hundreds ; but if 
_ you spoil a town your offence is against thousands. That the Town Council 
_ of Hastings realised its duties is greatly to its credit. But what is to be said 
_ of a Parliamentary Committee that showed so doltish a lack of compre- 
_ hension of its functions ? 


_ Brighter Aspects 


| GAINST the few failures must be set the many more encouraging 
: Nec pects of the Society’s work. In the first place there has been a steady 
increase in the number of members, which has grown from 520 in 1920, to 
698 in 1924, and to 982 at the present moment—and this in a period of 
"financial difficulty in which people are not exactly looking for new Societies 
to which to subscribe. Then there is to be recorded that an anonymous 
subscriber has given a donation of £500, and proposes to continue this 
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gift annually so long as the Society continues to work on its present lines 
and his own financial situation does not deteriorate seriously. ‘This gener- 
ous gift should enable the Society usefully to increase its activities in the 
current year and its successors. It is also to be recorded with pleasure that 
the S.P:A.B. has been consulted by the authorities of one of our great 
University colleges—King’s College, Cambridge—over the treatment of 
decaying stonework over the west door of the Chapel ; and that many 
local administrative councils are anxious to obtain the Society’s assist- 
ance, and to follow its advice, in the preservation of notable buildings in 
their areas. Valuable help has, for example, been given to Plymouth in the 
matter of a reconditioning scheme for the ancient Barbican Quarter of the 
town ; to Dartmouth, in connection with the purchase by the town of a 
beautiful old house in Higher Street ; and to Monmouth, which is blessed 
with a Council agreeably anxious to do its duty by the ancient Monnow 
Bridge. Bridges, indeed, have continued to be one of the Society’s peculiar 
cares, and the county-by-county survey of interesting old bridges has 
covered, during the last year, those of Berkshire, Cheshire, Derbyshire, 
North Devon, Gloucestershire, Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, Northamp- 
tonshire, Nottinghamshire, Oxfordshire, Rutland, Shropshire, Somerset, 
Staffordshire, Warwickshire, North Wiltshire, and Worcestershire. This 
is a particularly valuable piece of work, since recent changes in the charac- 
ter of road-traffic have exposed many beautiful and ancient bridges to 
attacks from which they are in urgent need of defence, and from which 
they can be saved, at no inconvenience to the public, by the exercise of a 
little well-informed commonsense. 


A Final Note on Ancient Buildings 


| bees we leave the report of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, it must be recorded—dare we say by way of reminder ?— 
that there are still several appeals open for money urgently needed for the 
repair of individual buildings. In particular, one’s sympathies are drawn 
to the attempt of the Rector of Chickney to raise £250 for very pressing 
repairs to his little Saxon parish church. Only half of this sum has been 
raised so far, and since the parish consists only of some twelve persons, it 
seems clear that the money will have to come chiefly from outside. The 
sum needed is so relatively small, and will save such an interesting relic 
of the past, that one’s very sense of decency and order rebels at the thought 
that it should not be forthcoming. And, finally, may we, in the friendliest 
spirit in the world, raise one small protest and express the hope that this 
Society will never again employ the abbreviation ‘‘ Warws.” for ‘‘ War- 
wickshire ” ? We assure them that we have groaned as down-heartedly 
over this atrocity upon the King’s English as ever they have over even the 
worst offence against his architecture. 
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_A Year’s Achievements of the National Trust 


3 ee second of the two reports, referred to a page or two back, is that 
of the National Trust for Places of Historic Interest or National 
Beauty—to give it its full name. This organisation seems, if one may make 
comparisons of excellences, to be doing an even greater work than the 
_5.P.A.B. Ancient buildings may be among the great works of man, and 
_ to preserve them is good ; but the National Trust aims at safeguarding 
_ some of the noblest works of God for man’s contemplation and enjoyment. 
_ The need is great, and every day some part of our inheritance of natural 
_ beauty is being needlessly destroyed for us. But much is being saved, and 
_ the instrument in the greater part of that salvation is the National Trust. 
Land in its natural state is, of course, not the only kind of property which 
_ the Trust holds for the nation. In the acquisitions of the last year, for 
example, there is a small park in the town of Brackley, Northamptonshire, 
and there are buildings such as the fourteenth-century house, Stoneacre, 
near Otham, four miles from Maidstone, which, together with the valuable 
furniture it contains, has been presented to the Trust by Mr. Aymer 
Vallance. But in the main its function is to safeguard for the enjoyment of 
posterity wide open spaces, woodland or down, mountain or moorland or 
cliff. In this sort the year’s acquisitions have been notable and widely 
spread. They include commons adjoining the New Forest, Glencoin Wood 
_ by Ullswater, and Bolt Head in Devon. Surrey has been peculiarly fortu- 
_ nate in that the already considerable Trust properties in that county have 
been increased by the addition of 137 acres to Witley Common, by the 
receipt of a gift of thirteen acres of Hackhurst Down—a lovely flowery 
_ spot near Shere—from Mr. Cyril Collingham, and by the purchase of one 
of the most beautiful of the Hindhead valleys. This valley is one which 
_ affords an entertaining literary parallel. In a novel by Richard Graves— 
_ Columella, published in 1779—there is a valley which its owner likes to call 
_ * Arno’s Vale,” but to which the yokels refer by its rightful name of “* Tad- 
pole Bottom.” Mr. Christopher Hussey quotes the story in his recent 
book on The Picturesque. Well, the real name of the recently acquired 
_ valley at Hindhead is “‘ Woodcock Bottom ”—and we are glad to note that 
_ the Trust’s annual report says that it ‘‘ should properly be called ”’ by that 
name. But of recent years it has usually been referred to as “ The Golden 
_ Valley ’’, a name invented by the late Grant Allen. Now if one did not 
know the real name of this place, “‘ The Golden Valley ”’ would be a good 
_ name to give it, and there can be little doubt that Grant Allen acted as he 
did in ignorance ; he was a man of great sensitiveness, with a keen appre- 
ciation of literary values and an enthusiasm for natural history. It 1s in- 
: credible that he would have preferred his own “ Golden Valley ” to a name 
_ so characteristic of the county of Surrey as “ Woodcock Bottom.” One 
_ hopes therefore that the true name, the one which, on the well-known 
" scientific principle of priority in nomenclature, has the undoubted claim 
to use, will come once again into its own. And incidentally we may remark 
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that there seems still plenty of work to be done by the Trust in the Hind- 
head district. In particular we direct attention to the road which is at 
present being made on to the heathland to the north-west of the Punch 
Bowl. It would be possible so to “‘ develop ” that piece of land as to spoil 
the effect of one of the noblest of all the National Trust’s south country 
possessions. 


Works to be Completed 


ET the end of its working year finds the Trust with its most important 
LY Seas still incomplete—though, happily, in a fair way to success. Several 
great projects are in hand. There is the purchase of Longshaw Moor, near 
Sheffield, which is to cost £14,000, of which £4,000 has still to be sub- 
scribed. £1,600 is still needed to complete the purchase of Dover’s Hill, 
near Chipping Campden in Gloucestershire. One of the Trust’s finest 
properties, Wicken Fen, involves it in a considerable annual outlay of 
money, and an attempt is being made to raise an endowment fund, so 
that the fen may be kept in the condition that is necessary for the survival 
of much of its very interesting animal and plant life. {10,000 is the sum 
required for this, but so far only about £2,000 has been obtained. Last, 
and most important of all, there is the Stonehenge Protection Fund, which 
has already done great things, but has yet more to do. Here, as our readers 
will remember, the amount necessary was £35,000—a large sum, but not 
half of what is sometimes given for a single picture. If the whole amount is 
raised before the end of this year, when the option on a plot of 650 acres 
north of the circle expires, a wonderful work will have been done, and our 
descendants will be able to know Stonehenge, the most impressive of 
British monuments, as we a few years back knew it, and as our ancestors, 
for countless generations, have gazed upon it in awe and amazement. 
Stonehenge must have that setting of vastness and emptiness in which 
alone it can make its full effect upon any spectator who possesses a soul 
above that of an earwig. £14,000 has still to be raised—for the public has 
done well, £21,000 has been subscribed—and much of the necessary area 
purchased. But there is still the hardest lap in the race to be run, and it is 
essential, for our national honour, that the full course be completed. 


The Gosse Library 


o Bie dispersal of a great collection of books is—upon its own plane in 
human affairs—one of the saddest of occasions, and the sadness is 
heightened when the books that are being scattered to all parts of the world 
are books that one has known in their united life together, and to whose 
company one has been introduced by the kindness and friendship of their 
owner. ‘lo many men of letters the dispersal of Sir Edmund Gosse’s 
library must have brought memories of kindnesses done, of learning freely 
shared with others in the room whose walls they so recently lined. It is. 
however, useless to regret such a library as this—it is the fate of all private 
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collections to be disintegrated eventually ; and it is perhaps well that it 
should be so, for books are things which should be kept in circulation and 
passed from the keeping of one book-lover to another. One may reflect, 
too, that Gosse would probably have been gratified (and a little amused too) 
if he could have seen how eagerly his books were bid for when the first 
selection of them was sold at Sotheby’s on August 1st. £9,678 for 182 
books is no mean total, especially when one recollects that Gosse was 
never a collector to give fabulous sums for his purchases. Indeed he has 
left us a record of how he bought most of his unrivalled collection of 
Restoration Literature (which has not yet been sold) for half-a-crown a 
volume. This indeed is one of the comparatively few pecuniary rewards of 
the literary life—that a man of letters is the man best qualified in the world 
to make for himself a library which is also a sound financial investment. 
Gosse was a great man of letters, with a pride in his calling. He would 
have been glad to see it score a small worldly triumph. 


Twenty Years Ago 


3 eda kinematograph theatre has been showing a film made up 
of extracts from topical films of twenty or more years ago. The idea 
was an excellent one, for quite obviously a film of this kind is one of the 
few things which might make “ the pictures ”’ much more interesting than 
they have so far proved to be merely as expressions of a yet scarcely de- 
veloped art form. Unfortunately, however, the opportunities for facetious- 
ness proved too tempting for the common-sense of the producer; _ sub- 
titles of would-be humorous character set all the fools in the audience 
giggling ; and the advertisements billed the film as ‘“‘ funnier than the 
funniest comedy ’’—or words to the same effect. The scenes shown, there- 
fore, never had a proper chance of interesting the audience as they should 
have done, and, in any case, they were not very well selected—for the 
reason, of course, that the selector had clearly thought most of winning 
easy and not very intelligent laughter. Of course there were exceptions to 
this general stricture. It was really interesting to be given a short glimpse 
of Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee ; to see Persimmon winning the 
Derby for the Prince of Wales in 1896; or King Edward VII shooting 
pheasants at Sandringham. Even more interesting were the photographs 
—as remarkable an illustration of changing circumstances of life as could 
well be imagined—of the traffic in London streets in the days before the 
motor car had largely ousted the horse. This little group of extracts, lasting 
only a few minutes, was in itself enough to make a visit to the kinema 
abundantly worth the rain-sodden wait in the queue which it entailed. One 
was struck with stunning force by the amazing change in our surroundings 
which has taken place in so short a period ; and, in particular, it was 
curious to note how small even the largest of the horse-drawn vehicles 
appeared. One had not remembered that the horse-buses were so very 
much smaller than the motor-buses—perhaps because one had not re- 
flected much on the question. But to see a film of the omnibuses of twenty- 
| 4N 
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five years ago—looking scarcely more than a size or so larger than the 
hansoms that trotted along beside them—was to be transported into the 
past with a suddenness and vividness which made one wonder how on 
earth people managed to get to and from their daily work in those days. 


Were We Really So Funny? 


ET the feeling was unavoidable—for any person possessing sensitive- 
Niet and either memory or the gift of imagination—that this film, or 
rather collection of films, had missed a marvellous opportunity through the 
misguided attempt at facetiousness. The audience was egged on, by the 
sub-titles, to laugh at things which were not—except to a highly philo- 
sophical mind—in any sense laughable. For example a lady’s hat, clearly 
quite good within its own convention, was held up to scorn by the 
captions, and greeted with endless sniggers, and cries of “ Did 
you ever see such a thing?” and ‘“ Fancy wearing a thing like 
that !”? from women who were apparently quite unaware that their own 
hats, and their own costumes, would seem just as strange twenty 
years hence. No doubt idiots will always giggle uncomprehendingly at the 
generation immediately preceding their own. But to set out to court this 
kind of laughter seems cheap—even for the kinematograph. Why could 
not the alternative appeal—that to sentiment—have been made ? After all 
any man or woman of over thirty-five years of age has a clear recollection of 
the events of twenty years ago, and feels a part of them. The sentimental 
appeal—to all but the extremely young—of a selection from the films 
taken a score of years ago would be enormously strong. One could almost 
swear that a programme consisting of nothing else would fill one of the big 
London picture-palaces for weeks on end. 


A Bibliographer 


Ms HENRY ROBERT PLOMER, who died, aged 72, on August 
20 was a familiar figure at the meetings of the Bibliographical 
Society and in the reading room at the British Museum. He was one of 
that type of literary man who is scarcely known at all to the general public, 
but whose work is of the very greatest assistance and value to men of letters 
and students of literature. The history of English printing was Plomer’s 
special study and his most important work was published by the Biblio- 
graphical Society ; indeed, that society’s remarkable series of dictionaries 
of English Printers and Publishers was in a large degree the result of his 
work. He was responsible for the volumes covering the periods from 1641- 
1668 and 1668 to 1725, as also for a third volume, now in the press, which 
deals with the succeeding years down to 1775. To the Dictionary for the 
years from 1558 to 1640, which was edited by Dr. McKerrow, Plomer made 
important contributions. Many other works on the history of English book- 
production were also written by him, including a fine volume on printers’ 
ornaments, a most attractive subject about which comparatively little is 
known—in many periods, at any rate. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


ENRY POOLE, F.R.B.S., A.R.A., has died very suddenly at the 

age of 55. He was a link with the Pre-Raphaelite movement, for he studied 

under Harry Bates and G. F. Watts. He was known principally for his com- 

missioned works, as a memorial sculptor, and on public buildings, such as 
the Cardiff and Deptford Town Halls and the Wesleyan Hall at Westminster. He 
executed the statue and fountains of the King Edward VII Memorial at Bristol and the 
statue of Giraldus Cambrensis, now at Cardiff. In everything that he did he showed 
himself a sane and conscientious artist, and though he had no very striking originality 
and never went far away from the conventional school of his period, his loss is all 
the more regrettable when it might reasonably have been hoped that he had many 
years of fine work in front of him. 
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EORGE EDWARD WHERRY, who died at Zermatt on August 12, aged 76, 

was not primarily a man of letters. He was a surgeon, and for many years one 
of the chief teachers of surgery at Cambridge. He had, however, very strongly marked 
literary tastes, and published (besides strictly professional volumes) several books on 
mountaineering and on medico-literary subjects. One remembers, for instance, an 
essay of his on tongue-swallowing—the classic instance of which is, of course, that in 
The Master of Ballantrae. But Dr. Wherry (he was universally referred to in Cam- 
bridge as “‘ Doctor ”’—in spite of his being a surgeon) was perhaps best known to 
men of letters through his connection with the Charles Lamb dinners which were 
held annually at Cambridge for some years before the war. Of these pleasant functions 
Wherry and the late Charles Sayle were the chief founders and organisers, and the 
committee of four which made the arrangements invariably met at the most agreeable 
of all kinds of committee-meetings—a dinner at George Wherry’s house. 
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HE second number of The Woodcut published by the Fleuron Press at 12s.6d.main- 

tains the high level of interest promised by the first number. There is an interest- 
ing article on woodcut wall-papers by Mr. H. Furst, the editor, with some charm- 
ing illustrations ; and one on playing cards, an early method by which the art of the 
woodcut became popularised. Edmund Bucher contributes an enthusiastic review 
of the work of the German woodcutter, Franz Masereel ; the best of his woodcuts 
produced here are the set of four from Mein Studentenbuch, and the block entitled 
Die Verliebten. The balance of the black and white patterns is admirable and all his 
work shows a vigorous and spontaneous use of the medium. Mr. Bliss writes an 
excellent small treatise on the use of the wood engraver’s tools, and his advice to the 
tyro is most clear and helpful. There is a list of English, German and French books 
with woodcut illustrations published during 1927, and fifteen reproductions of the 
work of contemporary artists. If one could be assured that the foreign woodcuts 
reproduced here were representative of the best work abroad, there might be reason 
for complacency at home. The technical skill and fine sense of decorative design in 
the wood engravings by Miss Saintsbury, Mr. David Jones and Mr. Paul Nash com- 
bine to make the English section rather overwhelming, but there remains an uneasy 
feeling that the editor has not been able to procure the best foreign work. As it is, the 
French work is charming but hackneyed, the others are too obviously derivative, and 
in some cases it is difficult to see what the designs have gained by being cut on wood 
at all. The production of the book is in the press’s best manner. 
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1S) eae ROUTLEDGE announce for September the first two volumes of the 
A Broadway Medieval Library, which is intended to illustrate all aspects of 
medieval life and thought through contemporary works, some of which are now for 
the first time translated into English. The first two volumes will be The Unconquered 
Knight, by his standard-bearer, Gutierre Diaz de Gamez, and Miracles of the Virgin 
Mary, by Johannes Herolt. The Dialogue on Miracles of Caesarius of Meisterbach, and 
the Autobiography of Ousdma will be ready early next year, and Le Ménagier de Paris 
towards the end of next year. Each volume will cost little more than an ordinary novel. 
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4 es Village Drama Society is doing excellent work in encouraging the practice 
of dramatic art throughout the country, and helping young players in every 
possible way. Dramatic societies in small towns and elementary schools may be 
affiliated to the Society at a fee of 10s. 6d. per annum, for which they may use the 
Lending Library and send a delegate to the annual meeting. Adult federations 
working in the country can have the same privileges, and a free annual lecture on the 
drama as well, for a fee of one guinea per annum, or individual members may join 
for a yearly subscription of half a guinea. The Society has also a large costume cup- 
board for the use of its branches and of other villages. Well over 500 costumes may 
be hired at the very low rate of 3s. 6d. a dress to any village, or 2s. 6d. a dress to 
affiliated branches of the Society. Further particulars may be had from the Hon. 
Secretary, Village Drama Society, 15 Peckham Road, S.E.5, or the General Secretary, 
Somerset Rural Community Council, 14, Hammet Street, Taunton. 
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HE Roads of Remembrance Association, which aims at beautifying the roads of 

England, invites gifts of trees, seats, wayside strips of land, village signs, or 
statuary, such as La Délivrance, which was presented by Lord Rothermere and now 
stands on the new arterial road at Finchley. Each November a ceremony of tree- 
planting is held along some new road, and young people are encouraged to gather 
flowers and foliage for the tombs and statues of local or national heroes. 
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HE Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society announces that all craftsmen who wish 
IRs submit work for the Autumn Exhibition at Burlington House should write 
in September for the necessary forms to Miss C. M. Fiennes, 6 Queen Square, W.C.1. 
and that works will have to be delivered at the Royal Academy at the beginning of 
October. 
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The Log 


HE night grew late ; in quiet the room lay waiting, 
Faint clicked the dying embers in their fall, 


Faintly the curtains stirred. 
Then, ’mid the hush a key’s sharp grating, 
A sudden gust that shook the hall, 
The cry of a wakened bird, 
A light, a rustle of silk, quick steps on stone— 
Back from the dance at last she came bright-eyed, alone. 


She came, she knelt beside the fire that dwindled, 
Once more she made its pallid embers glow, 
Till the flame, upflickering, 
Gleamed on a log that lay unkindled, 
Where summers forgotten long ago 
Had circled ring on ring : 
Dreaming, she saw again her childhood’s tree, 
Green in the windy orchard, as it used to be. 


She could read her life between these rings she fingered— 
There was last summer’s, broad with weeks of rain, 
And next (how near it lay !) 
Another ring where her counting lingered, 
The year of a marriage made in vain 
And a face that looked away : 
Less, ever less their narrowing circles grew, 
Backward and ever back she dreamed her girlhood through. 


Like lines upon a hand they lay before her, 
On a dead hand whose destinies are done ; 
Or some old palimpsest 
Whose secret nothing could restore her ; 
Or a web the spider Time had spun 
To snare what she loved best ; 
Or rounded ripples on a windless sea, 
Where life had dropt in the stillness of eternity. 


_~. —— 
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Slowly the grey dawn broke ; the room grew colder ; 
But still she sat and watched the embers die, 
Like one who sees his death : 
So, when summer scarce seems older, 
In the full flush of late July, 
Some dawn there comes a breath, 
A whisper in the air, along the grass, 
That the days draw on towards autumn and shorten as they 
pass. 


F. L. LUCAS 


FOUR POEMS 


Ode on Tranquillity 


And eyelids drooping over their quiet eyes, 
Like the pale clouds that press, when days are calm, 
Into the mid-height of the unmoving skies, 
And shed still light upon the heaviness 
Of the moving Earth, making her forests full 
With brimming day : and the leaves do not stir 
But each floats in its place, 
And their shadows float in the woodland pool, 
And darker green burns the dark juniper. 


Ts hours drift past with cheek on folded palm 


This is the peace of the moment ; Heaven is here. 
Stay the wind’s wings ; harness the restless sea ; 
Bring back the seeking mind to where this clear 
Daylight revolves about eternity. 

“‘ There shall be no more Time”’ . . . slow, as in dream, 
His dreaded hands relax . . . he is asleep ! 

And the freed thoughts, unfolding cautiously, 
Find there is no more Past ; all futures seem 
Like fading clouds that run 

Before the morning sun’s nativity 

When his first rays dissolve the snowy steep. 


Here in the mind is heaven, shot with light— 
Sunlight and moonlight married into peace ; 

Evil, that moved with stars and woven night, 
Asleep with his dark head on Beauty’s knees. 
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The rushing searching of the wind dies down, 
And the blown snow ; the lonely traveller, Light, 
Voyaging from star to star, stops suddenly, 
Gathered into the breast 

Of this mild ending, this still mind’s delight 
That gathers up all known things tenderly 

Into a radiance of timeless rest. 


The nearest mirror Earth can hold to this 

Is when the sky, blown blue from thinnest cloud 
Roofs a green hill, and in that emptiness 

The white sheep wander, and the wind blows loud 
Into the silence and away again, 

While the grass ripples free— 

That is the mirror of the inner heaven 

Shadowed within thy name, Tranquillity. 


The Truce 


HERE is a trance . . . oh lovers, tell 
The hungering world . . . you know it well— 
Swords laid aside, a heavenly pause 
In the assault of love’s cruel wars. 


Then the lover’s bending head 

From his full throat like Adam’s turns, 
And gentle kisses close her eyes 

Like hesitating butterflies ; 
Unwavering the passion burns 
‘Tranced, tranced in softer visions than 


The fabled schemes of Kubla Khan. 


It is for this that men make war, 

Breathe gold like air, go mad, or die, 
Spend years as grey as moth-wing tips, 
Scale peaks, and rim the seas with ships— 


Not for the sudden shock of joys, 

Nor memory’s complacencies, 

But for this truce, this trance of love 
When the whole world hovers like a dove, 
And gentle darkness weights the eyes 
With kisses soft as butterflies. 
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War Song of the Angels 


LOW the slow horns through the courts of Heaven, 
So the sound wanders among the clouds 
Whose giant breasts slowly turn to the moon, 

Or scud in wild silence past the seven 

Fixéd stars that their own light shrouds ! 


Blow the clear horns while our ranks stream slowly 
Falling with furled wings through the hush, 

With faces colder than moonlight shining 
Through the dim clouds, and now the holy 
Banners strain in the comet’s rush ! 


Blow the slow horns so the moon’s mountains 
That never echoed, shall echo loud, 

And her still lakes reflect our banners, 

And the wind of our passing send up fountains 
Of silver dust to the silver cloud. 


Blow, trumpeters ! Our wings have drawn a girdle 
Round the uneasy world : instead of skies 

And the familiar planets, Earth looks up 

To myriads of wings and our calm moonlit eyes. 
Blow, trumpets !| Banners, blow, and slow horns sound 
Now Heaven’s shadow lights the common ground. 


Coverings 


I. 
HE snake had shed his brindled skin 
To meet the marching feet of spring ; 
With bar, curve, loop and whirling ring 
The patterned swathes, papyrus-thin, 
Lay on the cage’s sanded floor 
Marked with dragging python-spoor. 


Flick-flack !_ Like ash on vulcanite 
His eyes and lids in the spatulate 
Head were alive with watchful hate, _ 
Daring the sounds and the raw spring light. 
He shone like watered silk from his tongue 
To his tapering tail where the skin-shreds hung. 
30 
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The cloudy yellow of mustard flowers 

Was barred on his skin with jetty flares 

And the five-patched circle the leopard wears : 
The sea-shell’s convolute green towers 

Were called to mind by his belly’s hue 

That faded to pallid egg-shell blue. 


He was covered so to face the sun ; 

That shadows of leaves might match his skin ; 
That, where the lily roots begin, 

You might not see where the snake begun; 
That Man might see, when Snake was dressed, 
God in snake made manifest. 


oe 
Mrs. Fand wore a fox round her wrinkled throat ; 
He was killed at dawn as he snarled his threat 
In a bracken-brake where the mist lay wet. 
Two men were drowned in a shattered boat 
Hunting the whale for the silk-bound shred 
That balanced her bust with her henna’d head. 


An osprey’s plume brushed her fallen chin, 
And a lorgnette swung on a platinum chain 
To deputise for her sightless brain. 

Her high-heeled shoes were of python skin, 
Her gloves of the gentle reindeer’s hide, 
And to make her card-case a lizard died. 


She watched the flickering counter-play 

As the snake reared up with tongue and eye 
Licking the air for newt and fly ; 

And shook herself as she turned away 

With a tolerant movement of her head : 
“The nasty, horrid thing ! ” she said. 


STELLA GIBBONS 
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FOUR SONNETS 
G ities ! when I gaze in your transparent face— 


(Through whose delicious veil of evidence 
Your white soul shines, blessing my soul and sense 
With the transfiguration of such grace) — 
In life’s quick hours of love’s omnipotence, 
I feel the wonder wipe off every trace 
Of this world’s shadows of things soiled and base ; 
Till each dark memory has been charmed hence : 
Surely, Belovéd ! to be so baptized 
In purities is dimly to foreknow 
How whitely beautiful our love shall grow, 
Beyond the triumphs dreaming has surmised ; 
When we, too rapture-thrilled to be surprised, 
Gaze in God’s Face, and feel the white bliss glow. 


I know not what is colour, Heart of mine ! 
I only know your deep, sweet eyes are gold, 
Your mouth is red, your soul is white, the hold 
Of your wide arms is purple when they twine 
In majesty around me, fold on fold ; 
I only know that all the hues divine 
Poured cut from God’s Dream over hill and wold, 
Toward fuller colours in your soul incline : 
I know not what is colour; but I know 
It is the alphabet of beauty seen 
Upon each page of life the brief days show ; 
And deepest beauty shines and burns between 
Your lips, your lids, your hands, your breast a-lean 
Against my breast,—and I spell beauty so. 


If I were sculptured for the world to see, 

I would, Belovéd ! that in this glad guise 

Of love in shelter, serving, to its eyes 

My great, sweet glory might uplifted be :— 

Kneeling, and leaning close, ’twixt knee and knee, 

Along your bosom, whilst your stooped face lies 

Upon my hair, and round me, cradlewise, 

Your arms fold, and my arms round you rest, free : 
So, Darling! I would watch and you should sleep 
Above the sight of all men passing by,— 

Your face above my face, your hands to keep 

My breast from slipping ; my reached arms to lie 
Around you :—so our love displayed should reap 
For man’s long hunger truth which cannot die. 
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Never, belovéd Soul-Mate ! shall I be— 

O marvel !—an old woman full of years : 

Never, come loss, or loneliness, or tears : 

Because I am what God shows you of me :— 

And you on earth, meseems, can never see 

My age, if old age round my soul appears ; 

You will behold me, whence all vision clears, 

As ageless spirit, yours eternally : 
Ay, if I wear my flesh long after you, 
Your soul will kiss time’s dress back from my soul, 
From where you stand, to look me through and through 
As timeless comrade sharing youth made whole : 
And if—as faith deems—death soon take me, too, 
Unaged I shall come swiftly to the goal. 


M.A.R. Y. 


TWO POEMS 
To the Fallen Irish Soldters 


INCE they have grudged you space in Merrion Square, 
S And any monument of stone or brass, 
And you yourselves are powerless, alas, 

And your own countrymen seem not to care ; 
Let then these words of mine drift down the air, 

Lest the world think that it has come to pass 

That all in Ireland treat as common grass 
The soil that wraps her heroes slumbering there. 


Sleep on forgot a few more years, and then 
The ages, that I prophesy, shall see 
Due honours paid to you by juster men, 
You standing foremost in our history, 
Your story filling all our land with wonder, 
Your names, and regiments’ names, like distant thunder. 


eAt the Time of the Full Moon 


T is dark to-night in moon-country 
I On the far side of its girth, 
It is all dark in the valleys 
Where none seeth Earth. 
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The sun with his day-long dawning 
To-morrow in that land 

Will rise with a golden anger 
On the old rocks and the sand ; 


But they never see, there, Earth’s splendour 
Lift like a silver hill 

Monstrously over the sea-beds 
That no waters fill, 


Gleaming with eerie beauty, 
Continents bright, and the seas 
Lucid as palest sapphires 
Sold by the Cingalese ; 


With the long shadows lying 
Black, in a land alight 

With a more luminous wonder 
Than ever comes to our night. 


They never see Earth float over, 
Whoever they be ; 

And they know no hint of her purpose. 
Neither do we. 


DUNSANY 


Egowsm 


H God! the slow unfolding of the light, 

At slow sun labouring his long ascent, 
The slow sun verging towards his occident, 

The lingering glow, the interminable night, 
When the abyss of darkness brings to sight 
The wheels of the world that rest not nor relent, 
In all their aimless turnings evident, 
With dust of fiery sparkles infinite. 


What midmost thing do the vast wheels contain, 
Turning about it, turning evermore ? — 

This thing much smaller than the millionth part 
Weigh’d of their substance, small but full of ain— 
The small quick throbbing nerve at the world’s core, 
A heart that craves and cries—Ah God ! my heart. 


EDWYN BEVAN 
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THE SANTA CRUZ 
By JOHN STEUART ERSKINE 


TALE of Central America, to be true, must necessarily be sad, 

for the country lies under the gloom of a degeneracy which 

began fifteen hundred years ago, and which will not end until 

the Indian is extinct. Many overlords have come and gone 
—the Aztec, the Spaniard, the ladino demagogue, the American capitalist 
—and these brief interludes of slavery have hastened, rather than interrupt- 
ed, the process of decay. The history of the country may be seen in the 
abandoned cities that encumber its surface, from Copan, which flourished 
in the days of the Roman Empire, to the banana settlements founded 
twenty years ago and now become patches of concrete paving beside dis- 
mantled railroads in a tangle of second-growth jungle. The town of 
Santa Cruz, however, is neither so old as the one, nor so recent as the 
other. 

When Pedro de Alvarado marched south to the conquest of Guatemala, 
there came in his army a young nobleman, Pablo de Gutiérrez, famous 
for his wildness even in that mob of heroic scoundrels. He was a man 
after Alvarado’s own heart, one to whom the sword and the cross were 
equally dear, and in whose hands they were equally lethal. No blood- 
thirsty massacre was complete without his assistance, and in recognition 
of his efficiency Alvarado assigned to him the task of conquering part of 
the district now known as the republic of Olancho, and rewarded his 
effective services with a grant of a large tract of land and of several Indian 
villages in the valley which was renamed “‘ San Pablo ” after his patron. 

The fame of Pablo de Gutiérrez persists to this day among the Indians 
of San Pablo, and when the old men of the valley are gathered together 
round the flickering pine splinters, they tell how he destroyed the stone 
idols of the Maya, and shipped the Indians by thousands to the slave 
markets of Cuba, so that the race perished. Copper-skinned, straight- 
haired, broad-faced Maya, they repeat the sad tale of the extermination of 
the Maya in all San Pablo, so that the lands lay empty and desolate, and 
the great cities were abandoned. 

““ Whence came your ancestors then ?”’ I demanded once, and the old 
men glanced mistrustfully at me, the gringo outlander, and replied 
proudly : ‘‘ From Spain.” . 

They tell, too, how Pablo de Gutiérrez grew old and feared lest the 
thousands of Indians he had Christianized might weigh too lightly in the 
scale of judgment when opposed to the mass of his iniquities, so he cast 
out from his house the dozen Indian women he had kept there, and he 
brought a Spanish wife from Cuba and installed her in his hacienda of 
Santa Cruz ; and there, for his soul’s repose, he built a church. To this he 
grudged not the labour of all the Indians of San Pablo. From the aban- 
doned quarries of the Maya he had blocks of white limestone carried on the 
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backs of men four leagues up into the mountains to Santa Cruz, and there 
he built his church after the fashion of the forts that he loved, with thick 
walls and small windows and with a bell tower dominating the single door. 
And in this church he was buried. 

The second Pablo de Gutiérrez, fair-haired and blue-eyed like his 
father before him, had been brought up at Santa Cruz and had no dreams 
beyond the seas. He hated the Spaniards who lounged into the country on 
government appointments and despised those of their own blood who had 
been born in the conquered lands; and he revenged himself by flaunting the 
riches that he had inherited, and he gave his life to the service of his estate. 
Under his guardianship the Indians began again to flourish in spite of the 
new diseases that were raging among them. And Pablo the second cleared 
away the forest for a space around Santa Cruz. During his day a village, 
ever increasing in size and importance, grew up around the church of the 
Santa Cruz and the adobe palace of the Gutiérrez. 

If you would appreciate the reason for the constant movements of 
population in Central America, you must look to their methods of cultiva- 
tion. ‘The Indians take a patch of woodland, fell or girdle the trees, and 
plant corn year after year until grass and weeds have taken possession of 
the soil. The land is then abandoned until the return of jungle growth 
shall again have renewed the fertility of the soil. In the valleys this is a 
matter only of a few years; but the valleys are unhealthy and sparsely 

- inhabited. In the hills it is more serious, for the thin soil, when reft of the 
_ mat of tree roots that binds it, is washed down by the torrential rains, 
leaving the barren subsoil bare, so that only grass will grow. A hundred 
years later pines will creep up from the valleys and hold some mould from 
_ dispersal ; and in three hundred years the broad-leaved trees will have 
displaced the pines, and the hill be as before. Then the Indians will 
_ burn it down again and plant another crop of maize. In the middle of the 
' seventeenth century the ancient Maya city of San Pablo had practically 
_ disappeared, and the inhabitants had moved up to the abundant woodlands 
_ of Santa Cruz. In those days the Gutiérrez were the richest family in 
- Olancho, journeyed often to Spain, and occasionally married there. 
_ But the peak of the family’s good fortune had passed, and a spendthrift 
generation wasted more than three generations of economy could replace, 
for the trade in negroes had practically destroyed the commercial value of 
_ the Indian, while the religious were preaching ever more strongly against 
cruelty. Then the forests in the neighbourhood became exhausted, and 
the Indians began to drift away in search of better soil. 
! By the middle of the eighteenth century the greater part of the town 
of Santa Cruz had dropped back into the mud of which it had been built, 
and the population had shifted to the neighbourhood of Chilotan. The 
much diminished estate of the Gutiérrez was now given over to grazing, 
and the family practically disappeared from the history of Central America. 
There was no money left for trips to Spain, so they married within the 
colony. There is one picture, in the archives of Olancho, of a Pablo de 
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Gutiérrez, probably the eighth or ninth, a black-haired, brown-eyed, 
eagle-nosed man of middle age, painted in the style of the degenerate 
school of portraiture of the country. His son or grandson made a grant of 
land to the Franciscan friars who were completing the Christianization of 
the Indians of the hills, and handed over the church to them. This 
contributed largely to the downfall of the family, for, when in two suc- 
cessive generations the property was under the control of widows, the 
whole of it was deeded to the mission, and the Gutiérrez fell to being the 
stewards of the lands which had once been their own. In 1834 the friars 
were driven away by Morazan, and the mud walls of the mission joined 
the older village in the dust, leaving only the little stone church standing 
alone in a desolate pine-barren. 

During the years that I lived in San Pablo where a thriving community 
had grown upon the site of the abandoned Indian city, there drifted to my 
ears many rumours about the church of the Santa Cruz. Some said that it 
was a ruin, others that it was fresh as when it was new, and that one went 
in and out as one would ; but one man, who spoke with authority, said that 
the church was inhabited by Indians who would let no man enter. One 
day I spoke of this to Don Mario, a very ancient man whose memory 
ranged back to the days when William Walker was Dictator of Nicaragua, 
and he said that he had been through the church of the Santa Cruz in the 
days when the friars had but recently abandoned it. 

‘“ Santa Cruz was a desolate place then,” he told me, “ Many houses 
still stood, although their tiled roofs had fallen in; and bush grew over 
everything. I came to the door of the church and tried to enter, but it 
was locked. Then out of one of the crumbling houses came a bent old 
man, and he asked what I did there, and I said that I came to make pil- 
grimage to the Santa Cruz for a child who was ill. So he opened the door 
and let me in. Outside, the church was covered with black moss and red 
lichens, but, within, it was hung with beautiful paintings, brought from 
Spain by those passed before. They were by Velasquez and Murillo and 
Ticiano. Never have I seen anything so wonderful.” 

I smiled a little at Don Mario’s old masters of which, I knew, he had no 
more idea than the names gleaned from the newspaper. But the thought 
remained in my mind. In Central America no disproportion is impossible. 
I have seen an Indian come to market carrying his fruits in a tray of beaten 
silver tarnished black ; I have seen beans boiling in an earthen pot which 
bore on its side a picture of a Maya priest offering sacrifice upon a fire ; 
and I have seen a soldier sitting on the step of the governor’s palace at 
San Sebastian, paring his toenails while he awaited the arrival of the 
president. So it seemed to me not impossible that the pictures left behind 
in their flight by the friars should have some value if they still survived. 
Many convents in Central America must have been founded in the days 
sa ae painting was at its height. Therefore I planned a trip to 

anta Cruz. 


The government of Olancho finds its only pleasure in putting obstacles 
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in the way of what one wants to do, so I spoke of my intention only to my 
wife, and to her but reticently. One morning I mounted my mule and set 
off along the trail that had been described to me. For some hours I made 
my way through Indian cultivations, until these disappeared from the 
pineclad mountains, where only faint trails wandered about the edge of 
deserted plantain patches. Now I could get no more guidance, for the 
Indians answered all my questions with a hostile “‘ é Quzén sabe?” or by 


‘pointing back along the trail by which I had come. I crossed the barren 


ridge and saw below me a broad valley along the bottom of which leafy 
trees were expelling the pines. I searched the valley with my gaze, and 
at last I saw that what I had at first thought to be a point of grey-green 
rock was the tower of a building. There was no sign of life near by, 
though farther west the underbrush of the valley was patched with pale 
green scars of young maize. 

I could find no trail, so I forced my unwilling mule through the under- 
brush in the general direction of the church. At last ]encountered a narrow, 
winding path, and I followed it, bent to my mule’s neck to avoid branches, 
my wooden stirrups knocking noisily against trees and catching in brambles, 
Suddenly the trees parted before me, and I saw the church. It was just 
as Don Mario had described it to me: mottled with multi-coloured lichens, 
covered with moss and ferns and with even tiny fig-trees sprouting from 
its walls. There was little attempt at beauty in its architecture, but the 
heavy buttresses and deep, narrow windows showed the antique strength 
with which it had been built. I stopped and looked at it with pleasure, 
glorying in its feeling of indestructibility amid the transient beauties of 
Olancho. 

Suddenly my mule snorted and cannoned back against a tree as an 
Indian appeared at the corner of the church. He was dressed in the usual 
tagged, dirty, loose shirt and thin white trousers, characteristic of his 
people, and he carried a shotgun in his hands, which was also to be expected 
in an Indian who is usually more a hunter than a farmer. But there was an 
expression on this man’s face, which cut him off from all the Indians I 
had ever known. Most Maya are simple, mendacious, gullible, and 
dangerous ; but this man was evil. His brows shelved out over his eyes 
which glared, brown, animal, and ferocious, from the shadow ; and his 
thin brown lips were parted and showed his strong, yellow teeth. vs 

“‘ What are you doing here ? ”’ he demanded insolently, using the familiar 
= wos: 

My anger rose, for I was not used to being so addressed by an Indian, 
but I controlled it in the knowledge that I was not on sure ground. “ I 
have come on pilgrimage to the Santa Cruz,” I replied, peaceably. 

A gleam of pride showed through the hatred of the Indian’s face and 
I saw that he loved the church which he guarded. “ Here no one makes 
pilgrimage,” he replied, shortly. “Go to San Sebastian or Esquipulas.” 
He stood in front of me, blocking the way. 5 

I was nonplussed, so I sat quite still upon my mule, thinking what I 
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could do. To attempt an entrance without his permission never entered 
my mind, for I had lived long enough in Olancho to know the wisdom of 
discretion in dealing with the lawless. My revolver was ready on my hip, 
but I did not over-estimate its value against a shotgun loaded, no doubt, 
with buck-shot. ‘‘ Are you the sacristan ?”’ I asked, quietly. s 

His lip curled proudly, and he made the most of his stxty inches. The 
church is mine,” he replied, haughtily, “‘ I am Pablo Gutiérrez.” 

I must have stared at him in astonishment, for I saw the gun shake 
angrily in his hands. In an instant I was all deference. ‘“‘ Of the great 
family ?”’ I asked with interest, “ Indeed, I did not know that any re- 
mained. But may I not visit your church, Don Pablo?” As I spoke, I 
swung down from my mule and stood towering above him. 

For many minutes we talked, I pleading in many veins, he denying me 
obstinately the right to look over the church to which, I knew, he had not a 
shadow of legal claim. I had behind me long years of experience in 
dealing with Indians, so I held tenaciously to my purpose, flattering him 
assiduously, and I saw his pride and self-satisfaction expanding pleasantly 
under my soft words. I spoke of the glories of the Gutiérrez, and of the 
far-famed holiness of this ancient church, the foundations and walls of 
which must be as old as any in Central America, and I implored him, as 
the benevolent lord of the manor, to allow me to complete my pilgrimage 
that my sick child—invented for the occasion—might live. 

“Tie up your mule,” said Pablo, grudgingly. é 

I fastened it hastily to a tree and returned to find Pablo standing by the 
heavy timber door, brandishing an immense iron key but already repented 
of his weakness in consenting to admit me. Again we went over the old 
ground, and again he weakened. He thrust the key into the ancient lock, 
turned it and opened the creaking door, and we entered the dark vault of 
the little church. 

For a moment I groped blindly in the dark, for the cobweb-filled lancet 
windows allowed but little light to pass. In a moment, however, my eyes 
adapted themselves to the obscurity, and I made out the details of the 
interior. Inside and out, the church was rectangular, save for the ex- 
crescence of the bell-tower to the left of the doorway. The end of the 
church opposite the door was almost filled by a high altar of cedar wood, 
carved into elaborate garlands of flowers and festoons of leaves surround- 
ing angelic figures, all profusely detailed, but heavy and tasteless. Above 
the altar hung the cross after which the church was named, an immense 
crucifix of wood, beautifully modelled, but with the torn flesh and trickling 
dripping blood so dear to Spanish emotion. As we advanced up the church 
bats disengaged themselves in thousands from the roof where they had 
hung like bundles of dirty rags, and filled the vault with shrill squeaks 
and whickering wings. The walls were decorated with oil paintings, now 
thickly spattered with blue stains of bat droppings ; and half-way up the 
church were two small side altars, the inevitable one to the Blessed Virgin, 
and the other with a statue of St. Paul, patron of the Gutiérrez. There 
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were graves under the floor, and I could see here and there faint traces of 
inscriptions, now worn out of knowledge by the sandals of monks and the 
bare feet of Indians. There were no benches in the church, and I suppose 
there never had been. Near the door was a pile of firewood, and from the 
rafters by the belfry festoons of yellow maize-cobs hung in their husks out 
of reach of the rats. Pablo would not defile the church by living in it, 
but he kept his supplies there, since he had no dry place in his leaky hut. 
I said my prayer before the altar to satisfy Pablo, and then I turned to 
examine the pictures on the wall. It took but a single glance at each to tell 
me that I had been wasting my time. They were all copies, and most of 
them very bad ones, of conventional ecclesiastical pictures. In one of 
them, which depicted St. Francis pulling souls out of Purgatory with his 
cord, there was considerable feeling and technique, but none showed the 
depth or life of a good painting. } 

A hand plucked at my elbow. “‘ They are very beautiful, are they not, 
senor ?”’ demanded Pablo Gutiérrez, tremulously. And on the instant I 
was very sorry for this evil little man who clung so fiercely to a name and 
heritage from which the glory and even the meaning had long since passed 
away. I had come with the idea of robbing the church of what it did not 
know that it possessed ; but why should I, disappointed in that, rob this 
man of the pride which was the greatest thing in his little life? He was 
willing to sacrifice his insolence and even to call me “ Sefior ” to win my 
approbation. 

“They are very beautiful,” I agreed, “ This ’—I pointed to the St. 
Francis—‘ most of all. It is a pity that it is not covered to protect it from 
the bats. Come to my shop in San Pablo, and I will give you three yards 
of manta to put over it.” 

A gleam of satisfaction lightened Pablo’s face. He cared little for the 
gift of thirty cents’ worth of material, but appreciation for his church was 
nectar to his thirsty lips. “‘ Come,” he said, “‘ It is late. You shall sleep 
in my house.” 

Pablo closed the great door behind us, and led the way round the corner 
of the church. Against a side wall he had built his house, a long, narrow 
erection of poles and thatch, with no division between living-room and 
kitchen. ‘“ Pablito,” shouted Pablo, and a boy of some twelve years, curly- 
haired and with dark brown skin, came to the open door. “ Bring grass 
for the mule,” Pablo ordered, sharply, and the boy snatched up a machete 
from inside the hut and trotted off through the trees. I unsaddled the beast 
__ and tied him to a tree with a long rope, and presently the boy returned with 
a scratch lot of fodder, branches, dried corn husks and stalks, and palm 
leaves. ‘“ Here grass is scarce,” explained Pablo, indifferently. 
There are no introductions in the huts of Olancho, so with a general 
“Buenas tardes ’’ I seated myself upon the edge of a bed of pounded bamboo 
and watched the family at work. Pablo sat in the doorway, staring with 
gloomy, unseeing gaze past the trees of the valley to the barren pine hills. 
Eis wife moved about the clay stove from which smoke rose round the 
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edges of the black cooking pots, billowed under the thatch, and made its 
way out at either open end of the roof. She was dark-skinned and frizzy- 
haired and showed in her features a considerable admixture of negro blood. 
At the other end of the hut a girl some fourteen years of age was chopping 
up sticks. She was the tallest of the family and had a warm brown skin, 
regular but thick features, and ample, sloppy body that showed through 
her bunchy, shapeless clothes. The boy Pablito sat in a corner and watched 
the stove hungrily. 

That night when the dinner of tortillas, beans and armadillo had been | 
finished, save for the last bones which Pablito was gnawing in a corner, 
Pablo spoke to me of his ancestors who had been lords of this land for four 
hundred years. From the beginning he told it, as though he himself had 
seen it. He described the conquest of the valley of San Pablo, and he thrust 
and parried excitedly with his hand as he drove his horse through the 
slight earthworks of the Indians. He told of the selling of the tribes into 
slavery, and his thin lips curled with true Spanish contempt for the lesser 
breeds without the law. Then he spoke sadly of the decline of the family, 
of the selling of land, of the shifting of the Indians. In a last burst of en- 
thusiasm he built the Franciscan mission, pointing through the trees to the 
slight unevenness of moonlit ground where it had stood. Contemptuously 
he mentioned the ‘‘ independencia,” scorning alike the weakness of the 
Spaniards and the folly of the colonials; and he cursed the name of 
Morazan whose tyranny had broken the power of the Church fora genera- 
tion and had begun the end of clerical rule. 

He did not end the story, but I finished it to my own melancholy satis- 
faction. I saw poverty cutting down the dreams of a great family, confining 
them more and more to one district, lessening their pride of race and their 
power of choosing worthy wives, until they intermarried with their former 
slaves and became indistinguishable from them. Now they had come to 
the bottom of the scale, yet they still survived, and retained their identity. 
I glanced at Pablito who would represent Pablo de Gutiérrez the con- 
quistador in the next generation, and I saw him squatting negro-fashion on 
the mud floor, playing with a mangy grey cur and paying no attention to 
his father’s proud tale of their ancestry. It was nothing to him, so in him 
the race would end, breaking the frail thread of its self-consciousness 
never to rebind it. In the next generation the Gutiérrez family would be 
negroid, mongrel, dutiless ; the church would fall to pieces, and they 
would move away and be lost among the shifting, nameless thousands of 
Olancho. At that moment I felt very sorry for the Gutiérrez, for Pablo the 
Indian who served his tradition as well as his brutal, ignorant mind could 
conceive, and most of all for that first Pablo who had sallied forth so gaily 
to the conquest of a new world. All their work, all their service, had come 
to nothing because they had failed to choose good mothers for their 
children. 

Pablo gave up his bamboo cot to me, and I slept soundly. The twelve- 
hour night was, however, longer than I was accustomed to, and before 
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dawn I awoke. The crickets were squeaking in the trees, and a single cock 
crowed tentatively but without conviction. My host and his family slum- 
bered noisily, and over their heads, up and down the long hut, the wings of a 
large bat whispered softly. I felt the creeping tickle of fleas inside my riding 
breeches ; and, when I slapped instinctively at something that bit my wrist, 
the sickening smell of bed-bug reached my nostrils. It occurred to me that 
at ony would not bless my homecoming until my clothes had been well 
aked. 

In the morning Pablo waved aside my suggestion of payment, but I 
saw from the dangerous mistrust in his dark eyes that his friendliness of 
the evening before had not survived his sleep. I saddled my mule without 
asking or receiving assistance, renewed my offer of cloth to cover the pic- 
ture, saluted the family individually, and rode away. As I left the clearing 
round the ancient little church, I turned and saw Pablo and Pablito watch- 
ing my departure round the corner of a building. Pablo had his gun 
again in his hands and a scowl on his face ; Pablito was standing a little 
way apart from him, watching me blankly and rubbing the sole of one 
foot contemplatively up and down the opposite bare leg. I waved my hand 
to them and entered the thick undergrowth. 

My wife asked me many questions upon my return, but on the subject 
of the pictures she said nothing, for the very simple reason that she knew 
nothing. I have always believed that secrecy, like charity, to be effective, 
should begin at home. So I settled back to my work in the little shop, 
abandoning all hope of discovering an easy fortune ready to my hand. The 
event of Santa Cruz I stowed away in my memory as finished, for I did not 
believe that Pablo would ever come to claim his promised three yards of 
cloth. But there I was wrong. 

One noonday when I was leaning on the counter and gazing across the 
sun-shimmering street to the shady porch of the cuartel where the ragged 
soldiers sat gossiping on the battered stone images of the ancient Maya 
gods, a voice spoke abruptly from the doorway beside me: “* Buenos 
dias.” 1 turned and almost quailed before the glare of hate and suspicion 
that was directed toward me. It was Pablo, dressed in his best, a loose 
white shirt, and transparent white trousers, the legs of which were rolled 
to above his coppery knees. He wore a floppy straw hat pulled down on his 
straight, black hair which stuck out thatch-like above each ear. He had 
left his gun behind, but I remarked a bulge in his loose shirt where a knife 
nestled in his belt. Then I realized that he had no personal enmity directed 
against me, and that the stare was but his normal antagonism to all the 
world. 

“ Buenos dias, Don Pablo,” I greeted him gravely, “‘ Have you come for 
the cloth to cover the picture of St. Francis ? ” 

I saw a faint gleam of pride and pleasure cross his fierce face. Sees; 
he agreed. I ripped off three yards of the cheapest manta cloth and rolled 
it up for him. 

“You will lunch also, Don Pablo?” I suggested, ““ Wait but a moment 
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while I speak to my wife.”’ I went into the back of the house and explained 
matters. Then I returned hastily to the shop and glanced covertly round 
to see that nothing of importance was missing. It is unusual to find an 
Indian who steals, but I did not know how much of the Spanish tradition 
Pablo might have inherited. A small bag of salt was missing from the end 
of the counter, and I made out the new bulge of it under Pablo’s shirt. We 
talked about crops until the servant came to say that Pablo’s food was ready. 

“I beg you to follow her, Don Pablo,” I said politely, “ Myself I must 
remain in the shop to see that none of these Indians of no family steals any- 
thing.” I bowed and looked away, and when I turned back to see the 
curtain of the farther doorway shivering to rest, the bag of salt reposed 
again in its place on the counter. 

A few hours later I found that Pablo’s visit was not unnoticed. Old 
Don Mario tottered round to the shop. ‘‘ I hear that you have been to the 
Santa Cruz,”’ he said. “‘ The pictures are beautiful, are they not ? ” 

“They are regular,” I agreed, non-committally. 

He looked me over shrewdly. “‘ I hear that you gave the Indian cloth to 
cover the pictures,” he went on. 

“'To cover one of them,” I admitted, “‘ It seemed a pity to let it spoil 
for lack of thirty cents’ worth of manta.” 

During the next days many of the bright young sparks of the village 
came to rally me on having ridden so far to no purpose, and they looked 
at me out of the corners of their eyes as though they suspected much that 
they would not put into words. Then my wife demanded the truth of me. 

“They say that you rode to the Santa Cruz,” she said, “‘ that you saw the 
paintings in the church and offered the Indian much money for them, and 
that you have given him cloth to cover them. He told some of his friends 
who told others, and all San Pablo is talking about it. What is the truth ? ” 

I told her quite frankly. She listened, showing little sympathy for Pablo’s 
antecedents, since she had but little knowledge of her own. “‘ And the 
pictures are worth nothing ?” she asked disappointedly, when I had finished 

“ Nothing to anyone except Pablo,” I replied, gloomily. 

Here, at least, I thought, the trouble would end. Pablo had gained a 
little satisfaction for his conceit by his boasting exaggeration ; Don Mario 
had made the most of being the only other man in the village who had been 
inside the church of Santa Cruz ; and the noise of talking had reverberated 
for a week in the empty skulls of the local wits, and should have died away. 
But unhappily one Mateo Aguilar showed the unusual energy of riding to 
the Santa Cruz in the hope of seeing the pictures for himself, and he re- 
turned with the tale of having been driven away by Pablo and his son, 
both armed with shotguns. Again the talking started, this time louder than 
before, and everyone demanded why Mateo should have been driven away 
while I, a gringo, had been allowed to enter. I found myself an object of 
suspicion. | 

Then I received a visit from the commandant. This was a bad sign, for 
we had been enemies ever since he shot a friend of mine against the wall of 
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the cabildo. He spoke of things indifferent to me, of politics and con- 
cessions and the banana coast, which he thought would interest a gringo 
and I replied in discourteous monosyllables : “ é Si?» Puede ser. &Cémo 
no? Yonose.é No? éDe veras?” 

At last he came to the point. “ You have broken the law, sefior,” he said, 
severely, “ You have been to visit the Santa Cruz without a permit from 

the alcalde.” 

“I have not yet heard that it is a crime to visit a church,” I replied, 
cheerfully, ‘‘ Have you come to arrest me? ” 

He looked annoyed, and I could see that he had hoped that I would beg 
forgiveness. “* As you did not know thelaw, I shall take no action,” he said, 
magnanimously, “ Some day I myself must go there. Are the pictures of 
much value ? ” 

He twirled his black moustache and scrutinized me closely, his lean, 
tawny face greedy and shrewd. 

_ “Of none,” I replied shortly. 

I saw his eyes twinkle, and his thin lips curl in a half sneer. He ques- 
tioned me more closely as to the number and size of the paintings, and [ 

answered quite truthfully. I saw him growing more puzzled. 

“ Which did you try to buy from the sacristan ? ” he asked. 

“ None,” I said, indifferently, “ They are of no use to me.” 

__ “ Listen,” he said, earnestly, leaning forward and tapping his fingers on 
_the counter, ‘‘ Those are valuable pictures. I have talked with old Don 
Mario, and he says that they are by Murillo and Velasquez and are worth 
“much money. They are the property of the government, for the church 
_was confiscated when the friars left it. No one can secure those pictures 
without my leave. Yet if you wish to take one and sell it in the North, I 
will allow it. How much will you give me for the permission ? ” 

_ “Two reales,” I replied, cheerfully. 

His face was darkened by an angry flush, and he scowled dangerously. 
“ Do you think I am a fool ? ” he demanded, fiercely, “ I know that you 
‘wished to buy those pictures. If you will not share your knowledge with 
‘me, I shall act alone.” He turned and strode away, his great spurs clank- 

ng on the cobbles. 

In the pleasure of being a nuisance to an old enemy, I had not thought 
of the exact consequences of my words. I had taken pains to speak the 
‘exact truth in such a manner as to deceive completely any of these clever 
liars who sniff falsehood in one’s every word. But the disturbance con- 
tinued. The alcalde came and reproached me for scheming to rob the 
district of its treasures to his eternal discredit, and when I denied, though 
with ill conscience, any such intention, he merely looked at me out of the 
corners of his eyes and changed the subject. Don Mario came to me and 
alked for hours about old masters, and eventually I discovered that he 
sought information to pass on to the commandant. Then I became annoy- 
ed, and I told him that, if the commandant wished to rob his own country, 
he must do it without help from me, that I should not know a Velasquez 
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if I saw one, and that, in my opinion, the church of Santa Cruz and all 
that it contained, would not fetch three pesos at an auction. And when 
next Pablo came to the village, I chided him severely for chattering and 
warned him that the commandant was now on his trail. I knew that he 
would probably be arrested for some imaginary crime, while the comman- 
dant stripped the church of what he thought valuable. Pablo glared at me 
like a bush-dog at bay, and asked for the advance of a pound of buckshot 
and some gunpowder. 

Three days later the telegraph-operator,a burly sambo from El Salvador, 
came to my shop and grinned at me wisely. ‘‘ The plaza is very quiet,’’ he 
remarked, gesturing toward the cuartel. I noticed for the first time that 
the soldiers were absent. “Don Mario has gone with the commandant,” 
he explained, ‘‘ They set out this morning early on their way to the 
Santa Cruz.” 

Now I became truly anxious, for I realised that there was nothing to 
choose in bloody-mindedness between Pablo and the commandant. 
Neither would hesitate over murder. No one returned that night, nor the 
next day. Toward the second evening, just as the last orange rays of sun- 
light were vanishing from the eastern mountain peaks, the soldiers returned. 
I heard the clacking of the unshod hoofs of the mules on the cobbles, and 
the shuffling of bare feet, and looking out of the window—the shop being 
already closed—I saw the commandant scowlingly taking leave of old Don 
Mario and mustering his soldiers into the cuartel. Three of the soldiers 
had fresh wounds, and one was carried in a hammock. 

I finished my supper and hastened to Don Mario’s house. I found him 
sitting at his evening meal, which consisted of a cup of black coffee, a 
pile of hot tortillas wrapped in a dirty cloth, a plate of red beans, and a soft- 

oiled egg. He was munching beans which he scooped up in a piece of 
tortilla for lack of a fork, while he answered the questions of his two married 
grand daughters who, with their families, shared the two-room mud house 
with him. As he spoke, his grey beard flapped, and an occasional vigorous 
gesture of the tortilla sent a shower of red beans bouncing over the dirt 
floor to the delight of the watchful hens. He greeted me effusively, and 
one of the daughters brought me a hide-bottomed chair from the inner- 
room. I begged that Don Mario should not interrupt his meal for me, and 
with a courteous gesture he turned half away, picked a hole in the bottom of 
his egg—it already had one in the top—and sucked it, his face to the sooty 
roof, his Adam’s apple pumping up and down piston-like in his gaunt 
neck, and large, succulent noises escaping from the top of the egg. He took 
a gulp of coffee,emptied the last of his beans on to a tortilla,and turned back 
to me. 

He told his story in fits and starts, mingling it with flying fragments of 
tortilla and interrupting it with asides to his family. 

“ As you know, my friend, the commandant had been much interested 
lately in the question of those pictures in the Santa Cruz. The day before 
yesterday he came to me and said that the sacristan, an Indian named 
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- Pablo, had been drunk in San Pablo a few days ago, and that he intended 
to arrest him as an example, so he asked me to guide him to the church.” 
“What share of the profits did he offer you ? ” I asked in a matter-of- 
fact tone. 
“ I was to have an equal share with himself and the alcalde,” replied 
Don Mario ingenuously, “‘ We went swiftly, starting at dawn yesterday, 
and at noon we reached the church. We had difficulty in finding it, for the 
old trail had quite disappeared, and when we arrived, it was locked and no 
one was to be seen. There was a house against one wall of the building, 
but it was empty. A fire was burning in the stove, but there was nothing 
there, not a piece of clothing, not a pot. Everything had been carried away. 
The commandant rode up to the door of the church again and tried it, 
but he could not move it, so he ordered the soldiers to break the door down. 
Just then the bell in the tower above our heads began to toll. The soldiers 
were very frightened, but the commandant looked up and shouted : 
“Open the door. I command it.’ ‘Who are you?’ demanded a voice: 
from just above us, and we saw the face of an Indian looking out of a narrow 
window half way up the tower. ‘ Open to the commandant of San Pablo,” 
my friend ordered. 'The Indian laughed like a devil.‘ I am Pablo Gutiérrez,’ 
he said. ‘ The church is mine and I open only to the bishop.’ 
“That puzzled me, for the church was very strong, stronger than any 
fort in this part of Olancho, so I did not see what we could do. But the 
~ commandant jerked out his pistol and fired at the Indian’s face. 'The bullet 
- struck the top of the window and chipped the stone, but the Indian had 

already disappeared. Then came a click and a bang, and a soldier standing 

beside the commandant went down with the top of his head shattered by a 
_ charge of buckshot. The soldiers ran like deer and took shelter among 

the trees, and the commandant and I galloped after them. Another gun 
_ went off, and a single buckshot hit the commandant in the left arm as he ran. 
__ “ Now the commandant was very angry, so hetold the soldiers to cut down 
_ atree for a battering-ram. When this was trimmed and ready, he had men 

sit on the ground with their rifles aimed at the windows where we had seen 
the Indians, while the others went toward the door. But the Indians kept 
_ popping up at the windows and firing their shotguns, and they gave our 
_ men a few slight wounds. Then a good shot hit one of them as he leaned 
_ out of the belfry, and he tumbled down. He was a sambo boy of about 

twelve years. He tried to lift himself, for he was not killed, but the bullet 

had hit him in the shoulder, and he seemed to have broken a leg in the fall. 
The commandant took a rifle from one of the soldiers and shot the boy 
- dead. Inside the church two women began to shriek despairingly, and the 
- other Indians kept running up and down the tower, so that for a while we 
_ thought that there were two or three left. The soldiers advanced with the 
 battering-ram, while others guarded them. The Indian fired from a win- 
_ dow and nearly killed one man, and the soldier watching that window, 
fired too, and again the women began to shriek, so we knew that we had hit 
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“The ram crashed against the door and shivered the old wood, and the 
mortar showered from between the stones. But when the ram went through 
it encountered a pile of wood heaped up inside the door. ‘The women were 
shrieking terribly now, but the door was going. Then inside the church a 
gun roared, and one woman shrieked again and again as though she were 
running up and down. The gun roared again, and there was silence, 
except for the crash-crash of the ram against the splintering door. A faint 
curl of smoke trickled out of the hole in the door, and we could hear some- 
one coughing inside. Then the shotgun went off at the lowest window, and 
the charge wounded two men, and the soldiers bolted. The sharpshooters 
were bombarding the narrow windows, but no shot answered. ‘Then the 
head of an Indian appeared in the belfry. He was carrying his gun by the 
sling which he gripped with his teeth, and he pulled himself along with his 
hands, so I suppose that he must have had a leg broken. Smoke was pour- 
ing out of the belfry behind him. He clutched his gun and peered round for 
a mark, but the soldiers were all out of range. Then one man fired, and the 
Indian slumped forward, his head and one arm over the edge of the tower, 
and the old shotgun escaped from his hands and clattered against the foot 
of the wall. 

**“ Now, down with the door,’ said the commandant. And the soldiers 
went forward willingly. ‘They shattered the door until there was a great gap 
in it, but through it they could see the pile of wood behind, burning like a 
furnace. The old wood of the door itself was charring with the heat. 
They pushed the bars up, they rammed back the pile of burning wood, and 
we had a glimpse of the inside of the church. We could see the beautiful 
paintings on the walls, lighted by the flames ; but the timbers of the roof 
were blazing, and the great altar was flaming like a torch. We saw tongues 
of flame lick at the wonderful pictures and leave them black ; and then we 
turned away and hid our faces from the terrible heat that seemed to scorch 
our eyes. The pine beams were dripping burning pitch, and here and there 
a tile fell with a crash and let the smoke pour heavenward. We picked up 
our dead and wounded and drew back to the trees. 

“The sun was setting, so we built fires and lay around them. We had 
no food, and there were no houses near. In the dark the church burnt like 
a bonfire, and we watched it dissolve. The tiles went rapidly as the small 
wood burnt through, and the great beams themselves collapsed, and there 
came to our nostrils the smell of burning flesh. We could see the body of 
the Indian black against the flames of the belfry, and then the stairs fell in, 
and the body slipped back into the furnace. 

“In the morning the fire had died down to a terrible glowing heat, and 
inside the walls nothing remained but smouldering fragments of the great 
beams. So we buried our dead man, and, carrying one other who could 
not walk, we came away. The body of the sambo boy the commandant 
would not allow the soldiers to bury, so we left it for the vultures.” ws 

I rose to go. Dark had fallen, but the silvery light of the rising moon 
trickled through the fine leaves of the sweet-plum trees. I could hear Don 
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Mario’s mule munching hungrily his dinner of Guinea grass, somewhere 
in the black shadow of the oranges. 

“7 Que indios !” ejaculated one of the grand-daughters, ‘“‘ Bloodthirsty 
brutes !| You were not hurt, little grandfather ? ”’ The other merely shook 
her head sympathetically, appalled at the lawless ferocity of Pablo. 

“Pass a good night, Don Mario,” I greeted him, and I turned back 
through the cobbled streets to my own house. As I went, I felt my heart 
fill with a great melancholy, as though Pablo had been a close friend to me. 
I had seen the end of the great family of Gutiérrez, and if a dream, begun 
so well, ended in nothing, what hope was there for my own dreams which 
had begun so ill ? Far away across the village a dog was howling plaintively 
at the great, white moon; and in the plaza before me a guitar tunked 
musically as some man sang, unashamed, of the love of his heart. 
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REVERIE IN A WOOD 


By GERALD BULLETT 


F the essential quality of daydream could be translated into terms of 
sight, I think it would take the form of that quivering glaze of heat, 
colourless and transparent, that we sometimes see in summertime 
rising liquidly from the dry ground ; if it could be made audible, it 
would perhaps sound like the warm hum—the very voice of magic—with 
which sun-saturated woods are filled at noon. That radiance both enriches 
the colours of nature and subtly modifies her forms, just as clear running 
water will enamel, and magnify, and by its undulations distort, the many- 
coloured pebbles that lie in the bed of the brook. Seen through the 
rippling sheen, tall tree-trunks, even on a windless day, will seem to waver 
and to be at once more bright and less solid than reality ; flowers will 
loom large and enchanting, like faces of ideal beauty ; and the grass will 
become a multitude of individual green blades, each one vivid and personal. 
And that sustained music, all senses being fused in one, will be warm with 
the colours of summer ; the sunlight, percolating through the green roof, 
will drop its golden notes into the drowsy quietude, and against a silken 
backcloth of spun sound the drama of birds and small beasts, their calling 
and rustling, will move in the mind like an old fable. Lying back in the 
grass we may stare up at the patchwork sky, blue and white and luminous 
green, and trace, if we are so minded, the delicate veining of the leaves. 
And so, the body being at rest, the mind will entertain a long procession of 
fancies. They will come uninvited, sure of ungrudged hospitality, into 
our green and golden world—dreams within a dream. Not far away there 
is a brook whose gleaming serpent-form we can see with the mind’s eye 
as clearly as we can hear its cool warbling voice. And mingling with that 
voice there runs in my memory another equally lovely : 
And now ’twas like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely flute ; 
And now it is an angel’s song, 
That makes the heavens be mute. 


It ceased : yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A nose like of a hidden brook 

In the leafy month of Fune, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 


Till noon we quietly sailed on . . . 


and I recall how in Coleridge’s verse, pre-eminently, is to be found this 
shining trance-atmosphere in which forms are startling in their definition, 
colours vivid and luminous, and all events, even the simplest, austerely 
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sensational. The Old Navigator, as Coleridge liked to call him, reveals in 
his narrative the fresh perception of a child wandering in a world of which 
the wonders and terrors are accentuated by its singular radiance—a 
radiance, however, that is singular not in degree but in quality. 

It may occasionally make for clarity of discourse to use thinking and 
dreaming as opposed terms, and there will be no danger in our so doing 
provided we realize at the outset that these two operations have in fact a 
common nature, the difference between them being one of degree only. 
All thinking proceeds by sensory images ; even the most abstract idea must 
be imaged, not only before it can be communicated to other minds, but 
before the mind of its origin can become aware of it; and all imaging, 
even the imaging of words, which are arbitrary symbols, is of the nature of 
dreaming. Pure thought, therefore, is no more than a concept: it is a 
hypothetical possibility that never in fact occurs. Thinking, as we ex- 
perience it, is the first step in dreaming, since it consists in the entertaining 
in consciousness of images not immediately present to the physical 
senses. We think of our friend Smith, who happens to be a hundred miles 
away ; or of our own front garden, which is just round the corner ; or of 
the square root of two, which is nowhere ; or of Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, which we may or may not ever have heard ; and the contemplation 
of these phantasms will diminish in some measure the attention we give 
to the immediate world of the senses. When a man becomes so “ lost in 
thought ”’ as to be hardly aware of his surroundings, we call him absent- 
minded : which is to say that his mind is turned towards the inner world, 
the world of memory, to the neglect of the outer ; and when this intro- 
spection has reached the point at which the door closes behind him and the 
outer world is shut out of consciousness, we say that he is dreaming. Then, 
with one of the two competitors for his attention dismissed, and with the 
chance gone of correcting the one by the other, he will have lost control 
of his fantasy and will be deceived by it. And then, for him, imaginary 
forms will have the clarity, and colours perhaps the brightness, of Cole- 
ridge’s poetry and of this little forest glade in which, taking our ease, we 
lie indolently in the lap of summer. These sharp perceptions are the re- 


ward of singlemindedness. Things, whether seen or imagined, lose their 


definition, their intrinsic quality, only when the mind oscillates undecidedly 
between the two worlds, the world of sense and the world of thought. 
This is what happens in browsing ; in concentrated thought, and in pure 
dreaming, it is not so. The dreamer, locked in himself, perceives nothing 


but his dream ; the child, living in a world full of wonders that await his 


7 


discovery, presents an unwritten page to the pencil of experience, not- 
withstanding that he is free of a kingdom of rich fantasy. Whatever 
attracts his notice—a tree, a lamp-post, a piebald cow—he sees with virgin 
enthusiasm, his vision being unclouded by thought and unstaled by 
familiarity. He brings to his apprehension of things no excessive clutter of 
associations, opinions, prejudices, knowledge ; his mind is in his eyes and 
ears and fingers. This pure sensual life of childhood cannot, in general, be 
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communicated while it is being lived, for the child is inarticulate ; but its 
essence can sometimes, for a marvellous moment or two, be savoured in 
memory, and it is sometimes recaptured in dreaming, which, as psycholo- 
gists tell us, and as we may discover for ourselves, is a reversion to former 
states of being. It is a quality apt to be retained rather by simple and vital 
than by subtle or ratiocinating minds, and for this reason is perhaps more 
often found in the work of great painters than in the intellectualized art 
of literature, where, indeed, its appearance is so rare that such examples 
as we have are beyond price. Here is the ecstasy of sight, unalloyed by 
thought : 

The moving moon went up the sky, 

And nowhere did abide ; 

Softly she was going up, 

And a star or two beside. 


And now let us see how easily we can spoil it. We have only to say : 
The queenly moon sailed up the sky— 


and the thing is done. Not only have we destroyed the music: we have 
adulterated the pure vision ; and instead of seeing what the poet saw : 


The moving moon went up the sky— 


we see a vague confusion of queens and moons and ships : Queen Victoria 
perhaps, and the model sailing ships in the South Kensington Museum. 

Dream is an Anglo-Saxon word meaning harmony and joy; and one 
would like to think that those philologists are right who relate it to the 
German iriigen, to deceive. For the intensity of dreaming, the clarity of 
dream-life, varies with the degree to which the dreamer is deceived : 
not until he is utterly deceived, being singleminded in his contemplation 
of mental images as the child is singleminded in its attention to new sights 
and sounds, does he attain the state of pure dreaming. It is natural, then, 
that this state should be accompanied by sleep, but sleep is rather its effect 
than its cause. Dreams, or half-dreams, are the proximate cause of sleep. 
Choosing a propitious moment, they steal upon us silently, an invading 
host which the brain, a dull honest fellow pledged to the business of keep- 
ing our nose to the grindstone of hard physical fact, cannot for sheer weari- 
ness repel. We lie down ; we close our eyes ; we release control. But we 
are not yet asleep: we are still vaguely aware of the external world—of 
the room, of the bed, of fatigue, comfort, warmth, and so on. These things 
still impinge, though with diminishing force, upon our consciousness ; 
and they cease so to impinge in proportion as the random thoughts un- 
related to our physical environment multiply and become more vivid. 
So, having passed from waking life to half-dream, we pass from this inter- 
mediate region, whence a trifling external event would recall us, into a 
world less easily disintegrated—a world of continuous irresponsible 


fantasy of which we retain upon waking no more than a few shining frag- 
ments. 
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II 

The air in these woods grows warmer and warmer; the breezes die 
down ; and into my reverie there floats the plump phantom of a gentle- 
man whom, though I do not remember to have seen him before, I have an 
odd sense, if not of knowing, of being on the verge of knowing. Presently, 
I feel, the lid of his mind will be lifted, and I shall be able to read those 
thoughts of whose colour I am already somehow aware. He is a shortish 
man, a trifle over fifty, wearing bushy black side-whiskers, knee-breeches, 
and a bowler hat of a shape no longer to be seen except in old prints. In 
his right hand he carries a green umbrella which he uses as a walking-stick ; 
his left arm embraces a brown-paper parcel ; he walks with an air of almost 
comical resolution between the blossoming hedges of an English 
country road. From his general appearance I judge him to belong to a 
past more remote than anything I have personally experienced. And it is 
surprisingly easy to see the sort of man he is : a jaunty, self-satisfied, good- 
natured fellow ; uneducated, and of the class born to serve, but esteeming 


_ himself something of a thinker ; full of respect for the gentry, but a mar- 


tinet to his children and an oracle to his wife. He is fond, I dare say, of his 
joke : so fond that he has difficulty in attending to those of other people ; 
and he is a great quoter of familiar proverbs, which, by his sagacious 
manner, his nod and his knowing smile, he contrives to invest with an air 
of epigram. There is more than a hint of swagger in his walk ; and the 


_ smile with which, every now and then, he pauses to look around him at the 


distant hills of the horizon, at the glowing summer sky, at the grazing sheep 
and the green springing corn, suggests that the beauty of the scene does 
him credit. And every time he resumes his journey after such an in- 
dulgence, he ducks his head slightly and takes a firmer grip on his umbrella 
as though recalling to himself the importance of his mission. He mends 
his pace. But the day is warm, and the sight of an inn-sign overhanging 
the road proves an inducement too strong for him. After the briefest hesita- 
tion he steps into the house and calls for refreshment. “ A fine day, land- 
lord!” “ Indeed it is, Mr. Poope!”” “ And there’s nothing I like better, 
let me tell you, than a fine day. Rain, yes. Rain in due season. Rain and 


| shine, that’s life, friend—or [’m much mistaken.” Mr. Poope smiles— 


as well he may—at the idea of his being mistaken, and sips his ale apprais- 
ingly. ‘‘ Don’t often see you this way, Mr. Poope, busy man as you are. 
Walking far?” “‘ Not far,” says Mr. Poope judicially. “ I wouldn’t say 


- far. Along Linton way. A little matter of business.” “ Ah yes. Business. 
We can’t get on without business.” The two men nod cordially at each 


. 
Me 


long and luxuriant. His full lips, which are at the moment slightly parted 
in his excitement, hint at sensuality ; but the intense eyes, glancing up 


Se 


other. The landlord draws a glass fo himself. Mr. Poope seems happy at 


the prospect of a chat with this neighbour, and I leave him to it. 


My reverie runs on ahead of him and reaches a farmhouse, in an upper 
room of which a much younger gentleman sits at a table writing. He can- 
not, I think, be more than twenty-five. His complexion is fresh, his hair 
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half-wildly from the page to fix themselves on a remote distance, shine 
with an ecstasy that is not of the flesh. Between this young man and my 
Mr. Poope I descry some as yet undiscovered connection. ‘These twain are 
moving together, and the impact of their meeting will be significant. 
Already I hear a knocking at the outer door, but the young man, rapt far 
away from sublunary things, hears nothing. I, the day-dreamer, standing 
invisible at the shoulder of this other dreamer, listen with straining ears to 
the colloquy occurring at the door. A few sentences float up to me. “I 
don’t hardly care to disturb him, and that’s the truth, Mr. Poope. What 
might I tell him you was wanting, if it isn’t rude to ask ? ” “ A little matter 
of business, dear lady.” Mr Poope, I fancy, calls attention at this point to 
his brown-paper parcel. ‘“‘ Couldn’t you leave it, Mr. Poope, with a 


message ?” “It’s a question of fit, ma’am. You know how particular 
these young gentlemen are. I won’t keep him, tell ’im, not five mortal 
minutes . . .” The voices die away. I fear the worst. Steps ascend the 


stairs, approach our door, and cease. Tap, tap. The young man goes on 
writing. Tap, tap. He flings down his pen, leans his elbows on the table, 
and visibly suffers, head in hands. “ If you’ll excuse me, sir!’ He turns 
a blank gaze towards the intrusion. “ There’s someone wishing to see you. 
Name of Poope, sir.” “‘ Poope ! What in the world is Poope ? I know no 
Poope.” “‘ Poope of Porlock, sir. The tailor. I told him you weren’t to 
be disturbed, but he wouldn’t take no, Mr. Coleridge, seeing it’s a question, 
as he says, of fit.” “ Oh, of course ! My nankeen waistcoat. I’ll come and 
speak to the fellow.’’ He bounds out of the room, leaving the door wide 
open. A gust of wind from the stairs disarranges his papers and blows one 
leaf towards me, so that even at this distance I can make out a few words of 
that impulsive calligraphy, with the ink not yet dry upon it : 


Weave a circle round him thrice, 
And close your eyes with holy dread, 
For he on honey-dew hath fed, 

And drunk the milk of Paradise. 


Mr. George Russell pours scorn upon what he is pleased to call ‘‘ the 
foolish notion” that “the images seen in reverie and dream are merely 
the images of memory refashioned.” He claims that “‘ in tracking to their 
originals the forms seen in vision we discover for them a varied ancestry, as 
that some come from the minds of others, and of some we cannot surmise 
another origin than that they are portions of the memory of Earth which is 
accessible to us. We soon grow to think our memory but a portion of that 
eternal memory and that we in our lives are gathering an innumerable 
experience for a mightier being than our own.” We do indeed “ soon 
- grow to think ” in such a fashion, if—like a susceptible young man in a 
ballroom who chooses the prettiest girl he can find, careless of whether 
she can dance or not—our minds are at the mercy of the first pleasant and 
plausible fancy it chances to encounter. There is no more harm in such 
dreams, and no more necessary relation to truth, than in the pretending 


: 
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games of childhood. I am far from denying that we may at times have 
access to some kind of universal or collective memory, but as an explanation 
of dreams and visions the hypothesis is gratuitous. “ How are we to 
explain,” asks 7E, ‘“‘ what has happened to many, and oftentimes to 
myself, that when we sit amid ancient ruins or in old houses they renew 
their life for us ? I waited for a friend inside a ruined chapel and while 
there a phantasm of its ancient uses came vividly before me. In front of 
the altar I saw a little crowd kneeling, most prominent a woman in a red 
robe, all pious and emotionally intent .. .” And so the description 
goes on, proving (to my mind) nothing but that its author possesses in a 
high degree—the degree of genius, if you will—the power of visualization, 
so that his daydreams are often as vivid and as deceiving as are another 
man’s dreams in sleep. He, however, will have none of this. “‘ We must 
infer,” he tells us, “‘ when the image is clear and precise, an original of 
which this is the reflection.”” By what compulsion must we ? If Coleridge’s 
account is to be believed, nothing could be more clear and precise than the 
vision that he sought to communicate in the poem from which I have 
just quoted : 


In the summer of the year 1797, the Author, then in ill health, had retired to a 
lonely farmhouse between Porlock and Linton, on the Exmoor confines of Somer- 
set and Devonshire. In consequence of a slight indisposition, an anodyne had been 
prescribed, from the effects of which he fell asleep in his chair at the moment he 
was reading the following sentence, or words of the same substance, in Purchas’s 
Pilgrimage :—‘ Here the Khan Kubla commanded a palace to be built, and a 
stately garden thereunto : and thus ten miles of fertile ground were enclosed with 
a wall.” The author continued for about three hours in a profound sleep, at least 
of the external senses, during which time he has the most vivid confidence that he 
could not have composed less than from two to three hundred lines ; if that indeed 
can be called composition in which all images rose up before him as things, with a 
parallel production of the correspondent expressions, without any sensation or 
consciousness of effort. On awaking he appeared to himself to have a distinct 
recollection of the whole, and, taking his pen, ink, and paper, instantly and eagerly 
wrote down the lines that are here preserved. 


Are we then compelled to believe that the palace and the garden of Kubla 
Khan, and Alph the sacred river, and 
that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover ! 


—are we to believe that all this, having been seen in a clear vision, must at 
one time have existed geographically, like Kew Gardens, precisely as it is 
described by the poet ? Is it not enough that all the images composing it 
lay dormant in his mind, ready to awake under the incantation of those 
suggestive sentences from Purchas? A mysterious process, truly, this 
artistry of the mind, this moulding into new shapes of the plastic stuff of 
memory ; but it is no more mysterious in sleep or in trance than in ordinary 
waking life, though its creations are then more vivid. The candle of dream 


_ burns by day as well as by night, but the flame is less visible to us in the 


3R 
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light of the sun, its giant rival, than in the dusk or darkness of sleep. By 
day—if I may change the allegory—we sit in a theatre so full of light that 
only a fraction of our attention is given to the play : not until the auditori- 
ium is darkened, the stage alone left glowing, can we enjoy the illusion that 
what we are watching is real life. Coleridge’s poem was conceived and 
composed.in a dream, and to that fact owes something, no doubt, of its 
strange and shining quality. But the difference between this poem and 
another is not a difference in kind ; for, as we have seen, there is a powerful 
dream element in all imaginative activity. Does this mean that dreams are — 
to be accepted as evidence of real objective existences ? Coleridge, it will 
be remembered, had no sooner written down “ the lines that are here 
preserved ”’ than he was “‘ unfortunately called out by a person on business ~ 
from Porlock, and detained, by him above an hour.” Now, if having 
read these sentences, I had chanced to fall asleep and to dream of my Mr. 
Poope, whom in fact my idle fancy pictures in such clear detail that I - 
could almost count for you the wrinkles round his eyes, should I thereby © 
have established the identity of the famous unknown “ person from 
Porlock.”’ ? I did not, I assure you, consciously create Mr. Poope: he 
jumped into my reverie ready-made, complete with hat and boots and — 
surname and umbrella. And had the episode occurred in sleep it might 
well have worn precisely that air of authenticity which encourages AE to 
suppose that all the bright dramas he witnesses in a state of concentration, 
or semi-trance, must be the reflections of historical events that are retained 
in “the Memory of Earth.” 
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ELLEN TERRY 


By Sir J. FORBES-ROBERTSON. 


T was in February, 1874, when I was just twenty-one and Miss Terry 

“on the stroke of twenty-six,” that I first had the privilege of shaking 

her hand. I had made my first appearance on the stage a short time be- 

fore, in making love to the beautiful Mrs. Rousby, and now came about 
my introduction to one far more beautiful; though the impression remains 
with me that ‘‘ the man in the street ’’ did not think so, nor indeed did he © 
admire her voice, which, curiously enough, he considered hoarse and 
broken, and her movements uncouth. Charles Reade was about to restore — 
Miss Terry to the stage, after a second retirement, in The Wandering Heir 
which had been running unsuccessfully, with that fascinating actress, ~ 
Mrs. John Wood, as Philippa Chester at the Queen’s Theatre, Long Acre, 
under his management. He was about to take the play on a tour with Miss 
Terry in her place, and we started at Astley’s, off the Waterloo Bridge 
Road, which had been a circus, and had the smell of stables still hanging 
about the place. 

I had never met the great author, so in fear and trembling I knocked © 
at his door in answer to his summons written in that bold hand, the letters 
of which were about an inch long! I was to read the part on approval, 
and meantime, to use his words, “‘ You had better go and pay your duty 
to Miss Terry.” . 

The next day I called at her house in Taviton Street, Gordon Square, — 
again with my heart in my mouth. I was ushered into the drawing-room, 
the decorations of which, for those days, were very novel and bizarre. 
The curtains were of a pale blue Japanese pattern in cretonne. There 
was a dado of matting, matting covered the floor, and the few chairs 
that were in the room were of bamboo. In the centre of the room was a 
full-sized cast of the Venus of Milo, on a pedestal about three feet high, 
on the ledge of which was a censer in which incense was burning, the 
tapering clouds of which spiralled round the noble form of the statue. © 
Into the back part of this blue and yellow room floated surely a wraith, 
for the attenuated and beautifully proportioned figure before me was — 
wrapped in a light blue kimono, and thus, with her pale face and yellow 
hair, free and flowing, she melted into the surroundings. But presently — 
this wraith materialised, and welcomed me with outstretched hands. — 
The ethereal creature looked more like eighteen or twenty than twenty- 
six, and in manner—well, she was just a girl, and indeed this youthful — 
buoyant spirit she maintained all through her life, infecting with it all - 
those who came in contact with her. 

In a day or two came the rehearsals of The Wandering Heir, and her 
gracious disposition helped me over the rocks of my probation. Of 
the company was Charles Kelly, an admirable actor. He played the 
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villain of the piece, and in the final scene, when his roguery was unmasked. 
and his disguise wig snatched from his head and thrown on the ground, 
she often delighted, much to the rage and disgust of Kelly, in sliding on it 
when rushing into my arms. The more sulky he grew, the more she took 
pleasure in baiting him ; but she tamed the bear at last, for some time 
afterwards he became her husband. 

It is not easy to define the instinctive genius of Ellen Terry’s acting as 
Philippa Chester. It was in the first place absolutely true to nature. 
To use a cant phrase, she lived the part, except of course at those moments 
when her impishness got the better of her. Charles Reade would sometimes 
try to scold, but it was always a failure, and he would throw up his great 
fat hands in despair, exclaiming, “Oh! Nelly ! Nelly!” Incidentally, I 
don’t think the dear old man had much opinion of me in the part of 


_. James Annesley, as, while we were playing in Liverpool, he took the part 


from me and gave it to Osmond Tearle, the father of Godfrey, our ideal 
hero of romance. I have used the word “ instinctive ” in relation to Ellen 
Terry’s acting, and it seems to me this sums up the whole question. 
She could not help acting: it was born in her. I do not think, certainly 
in the early part of her career, that she seriously studied very much, but 
she had an acute power of penetrating observation. Nothing escaped her. 
She could anticipate and interpret one’s every thought to a degree that was 
-ehbae uncanny. Herein lay her power of interpretation. Her education 

ad been indifferent, for she was, so to speak, born on the stage, and there 


- was much moving about the country with her parents during the school 
_ age. It may be pointed out, however, that both she and her sister Kate, 


as children, were often taken to Charles Kean’s house, and he and his wife 
devoted themselves to these two children, and had undoubtedly a great 
influence on their young lives. Though she lacked the ordinary school educa- 


_ tion, yet through her association with the Keans, her marriage with Watts, 


which threw her into the painting world, and her early friendship with 


_ Tom Taylor and Charles Reade, her youth was cast in the very lines most 
_ useful to her in her calling. In short, she had the best of all educations, a 
_ liberal one. 


In mentioning Kate, I had it from Tom Taylor that it was she to whom 


; Watts wished to pay his addresses, and to this end he asked Taylor to 


introduce him to the family. He had become infatuated with her acting. 
Kate, however, rejected the addresses of the already distinguished painter, 
who in a short time fell a victim to the charms of the sixteen-years-old 
Ellen, and they were very soon married. 

One of Watts’s most beautiful pictures is Choosing, a profile of Ellen 


_ Terry with a bunch of violets pressed to her cheek and some exotic flowers 
_ being rejected, symbolic of private life and the stage. However, fortunately 


— . 
= « 


for the stage, the exotic flowers were again taken into favour. 
Shortly after the Charles Reade tour, Ellen Terry was engaged by the 


-Bancrofts to play Portia in their beautiful revival of The Merchant of 


Venice at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre. Her Portia literally startled the 
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London theatre-going public, and at once established her in its favour. 
I saw this matchless performance on several occasions, and I do not think 
she ever played it as well afterwards as she did then, fine in the part as she 
always was. There was a spontaneity and freshness about it, and at the 
same time a dignified self-control, which, added to her beauty and her 
youth, for she was not yet twenty-seven, made it so captivating and 
convincing a performance of the part that I should doubt whether it ever 
was equalled. 

Some time during her stay with the Bancrofts, in the year 1875, she and 
Coghlan gave a single performance of the Lady of Lyons at the old 
Princess’s Theatre in Oxford Street for the benefit of Hastings, the Ban- 
crofts’ stage-manager. It was my privilege to be of some help on this 
occasion, as I designed her costumes. I saw this performance, and very 
beautiful it was both on her part and that of Coghlan. They invested the 
characters of Pauline and Claude with such charm and sincerity that one 
forgot the bombastic and rather turgid nature of the verse. It must have 
been about this time that she played the heroine in She Stoops to Conquer at 
a morning performance given by Charles Wyndham at the Crystal Palace. 
She makes no mention of having played Miss Hardcastle in her book, 
The Story of My Life, but play it she did on this one occasion. I think it 
was her first appearance in the part, and a beautiful and high-spirited per- 
formance it was, and surely would mightily have pleased the author. It is 
to be regretted that this play was not revived either by Bancroft or Hare, 
so that the town might have become acquainted with this incomparable 
Miss Hardcastle. 

When Ellen Terry left the Bancroft management, she joined John Hare 
at the old Court Theatre just off Sloane Square. Here she made several 
great successes, notably as Lilian Vavassour in Tom 'Taylor’s New Man of 
Old Acres and supremely as Olivia in Wills’s stage version of The Vicar 
of Wakefield. Laughter and tears, sunshine and shadows and storm 
alternated magically. In the revival of Olivia at the Lyceum, I do not 
think she reached quite such a high pitch of interpretation. She did not 
seem to repeat, or indeed even to equal, the amazing moment of high 
tragedy, which it became in her hands, when she discovered that Thornhill 
had betrayed her. Nor was the farewell to the family before the elopement 
quite so poignant. How she literally broke her audience up in that scene ! 

After her term with John Hare’s company, she joined Irving. She and 
he had acted together years before when they were young people at the 
Queen’s Theatre in Long Acre. Irving’s managerial instinct prompted 
him to secure her as his leading lady, and they eventually became partners 
in management. To the rather colourless part of Ophelia, her first part 
with Irving, her genius brought colour and definite form. She was ex- 
quisite in every way, and a revelation. It may be said that her Ophelia 
was her supreme effort in the tragic vein. Neither her Juliet nor her Queen 
Katherine was so complete and whole in conception and execution. It was 
as Queen Katherine, by the way, when Irving revived Henry VIII in 1892, 
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that she first shewed signs of being uncertain in her words, for she made 


_ some ominous pauses several times in her delivery of the Queen’s defence 


before the King and the Cardinal. In the crowd of the court near by her 
was an actor ready “ to throw her the word,” in theatrical parlance, and so 
deftly did she catch the word when thrown her that few of the audience 
were aware of her lapses. 

In 1882 she made her first appearance as Beatrice. This was her high- 
water-mark in comedy, and it is not possible to conceive that in this part, 
at least, we shall ever see her like again. The parts that stand out in one’s 
memory as being her supreme efforts in histrionics are Portia, Olivia, 
Ophelia and Beatrice. 

As to her character, she was volatile, mercurial and impish, bubbling 
over with high spirits, and rarely set down for long by untoward circum- 
stances. Corklike, she would rebound the moment the pressure was re- 
moved. Her sympathy and consideration for others were unbounded, and 
numberless were the cases where she was the good Samaritan. In this 
regard a curious circumstance comes to my mind. Some actor and his 
wife had sent her a sad tale of destitution, Nothing would do but that I 
must take her off in a hansom at once after a performance to investigate. 
The address given was in a very poor and disreputable neighbourhood. 
Heaven forbid that anywhere now there should be such squalor. There 
were no doors, nor any window sashes, the jambs of both being black with 
age. We drew up under a street lamp to ask for a number the cabman 


~ could not find, when the cab was surrounded by an ominous-looking crowd. 


Miss Terry was wearing a veil. Out of the staring crowd came a voice 
«ce 2 ” 66 > 
Show us yer fice, lidy,” and then a chorus, “ Yus, show us yer fice. 


_I whispered to her that she should lift her veil, which she did. A long 


silent stare from young and old, and then, “Thank yer, lidy,” and a gradual 
dispersal. We never found the actor and his wife. On her dress she appear- 
ed to spend very little, and she never gave way to the fashions of the time. 


Tight lacing and high heels she abhorred. Her winter-garment was 


generally of some serge material, confined by a black silk sash, with a long 
bow, high up in the waist. For the street she wore a long black cloak almost 
touching the ground, with a hood lined with sable skin. This costume drew 
considerable attention to her when she walked abroad, and facetious re- 
marks were sometimes thrown at her by rude little boys, which always 


~ amused her. It must not be assumed, however, that she wished to make her- 


self conspicuous by this mode of attire. It was adopted to suit her modest 


_ purse, and as what she considered to be rational and becoming, which it 
certainly was. 


” 
> 


In my estimation, the one great blunder of her stage career was when she 
left Irving, and elected to go into management by herself. She was urged 
to take this step, which proved so disastrous both to her financial and 


artistic position, by some misguided friends, on the plea that Irving had 
- not properly exploited her rare genius. ‘This was sheer stuff and nonsense, 


—e ee? 


for he always treated her with the greatest consideration in every way. 
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Many plays he produced were more to her advantage than to his, notably 
Olivia and Romeo and Fuliet. It is true that he might, and indeed should 
have given her the opportunity of appearing as Rosalind, the one and only 
case which could be used by her friends against Irving. As a matter of 
fact a revival of As You Like It was very much in Irving’s mind ; for 
he had gone so far as to have studies made for all the scenery by Hawes 
Craven, and those studies hung in his dressing-room for years. ‘The long 
and the short of it is that under no other management could she have got 
such a long ‘list of Shakespearean réles as she did at the Lyceum. If my 
recollection serves me aright, Irving never called upon her to give more 
than six performances a week during the last six years of their partnership. 
This, of course, was a considerable handicap for him and added much to 
his labours. On hearing of the coming breach, mutterings of which had 
been going on for some time, I implored her not to take this step, not 
to abandon the noble ship, that, after so long and successful a voyage, was 
on the eve of making port. The great partnership ended, however, and one 
finds it difficult to convey to those who never saw the imposing productions 
at the Lyceum the completeness of the beauty there attained. In many 
ways Irving was helped to this beauty by his partner, far more indeed than 
her modesty allowed her to set down in her book. Irving had not had the 
advantages in his youth of being nursed in the literary and artistic world 
as had Miss Terry, and there were many things in the way of costume and 
scenery where her influence was of great value, which Irving was quick to 
appreciate and take advantage of. ‘There were times also when he was prone 
to strive at a merely theatrical effect at the cost of good taste, and this 
tendency Miss Terry, with her more classic sense, was often able to check. 
Again, it wassome times difficult to follow what Irving was saying on the 
stage, as his articulation was faulty, and this failing she always fearlessly 
attacked. 

As for Ellen Terry herself, what an imperishable memory remains of her 
wonderful long sweeping stride, as if she stepped on air, managing four 
inches of skirt spread in front of her feet as if they weren’t there, and al- 
ways expressing in everything she did, the freshness of spring with the 
all-embracing warmth of summer. A unique being ! 
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THE DEVIL AND GREEN FIELDS 


By A. R. POWYS 


T is an interesting test of one’s acquaintances to ask them what sort of 
book they would expect a volume entitled England and the Octopus* 
to be. It is probable that some thirty years ago it would have been 
thought to be one telling the reader that drink was bringing the 
nation to ruin. Now, in certain circles, the search for pleasure would 
at once be assumed to be the beast which is stifling the people. But at 
the first sight of the attractive jacket which shields the blue cover from 
damage there can be no further doubt, and the book is disclosed as the 
strong appeal of an architect who has suffered much from the barbarous 
spread of suburbia across the woods and meadows of the country. The 
octopus is the demon of careless, untidy and ignorant ‘‘ development.” 
Often will he fill the mind of an innocent builder with a suggestion that 
by setting up showy houses he may make so much money that he will 
be able to give up the struggle for such small livelihood as may be had 
from mending roofs, repairing drains and sometimes setting a new kitchen 
range. This demon, speaking with the tongue of an angel, persuades many 
men of humble means that they and their wives and families will be the 
happier for a house in the country, whispering that though this new house 
cannot be beautiful with the beauty of ancient permanence, it can at least 
be made cheaply to give shelter and that this cheapness may be hidden by 
a smart arrangement of overlaid ornament. He is a demon of many 
tentacles, having so vigorous a life that the wounds given him by dauntless 
giant-killers heal quickly, and hardly at all check his steady progress. 
Mr. Williams-Ellis hopes that we will join him, and by united action 
slay the devouring monster. Let us seriously examine his statement of the 
damage done and see what chances of success his warlike proposals have. 
Unlike many authors who, to sell their wares better, get some well-known 
man to write a preface to their books, Mr. Williams-Ellis himself tells the 
reader his purpose in a neatly phrased foreword : 
There is nothing weighty or authoritative about the gadfly, yet for all that its 
sting has sometimes so tickled or exasperated the noblest of brutes that his plunging 
reactions have changed the very course of history. 


With mosquito stings he is busy in finding the exposed flesh of the blindly 
complacent, hoping to stir them to a perception of what goes on about 
them. And he would encourage the rest of us to act likewise, believing that 
public opinion, stirred to unexpected activity, may, like a cloud of wasps 
stoned from their hedgerow nest, sting the unwary disturber of country 
peace into a proper respect for its old-time manners. 

In reading his book, we sometimes admire the delicacy with which he — 
sharpens his words, sometimes doubt whether he has enough strength to 


*England and the Octopus. By Clough Williams-Ellis. Bles. 5s. 
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direct truly the blows he aims with heavier sentences, and sometimes 
wonder that he is willing to soil his hands by throwing so carelessly what- 
ever kind of mud lies within their reach. He is rightly indignant, and, like 
a man in a fit of anger, he cares little what means he uses to discomfort his 
adversary. A more calmly written book would perhaps be less likely to 
affect his audience in the way he desires. But we must remember the book 
is not very likely to reach the true offenders. At best it will do no more than 
stir us to help him in marshalling and directing public opinion to stay the 
ill which he so well indicates and so vigorously abuses. 

The author, too, is no mere prophet of despair. While he desires to 
preserve the ancient beauty of England, he would not have us cry out at 
every change. He is alive, and therefore desires the signs of national life. 
Society after society has been formed to hinder or forbid this or that en- 
croachment on existing beauty and, maybe with somewhat narrow out- 
look, has sought to preserve, forgetful of the inevitable change that must 
accompany growth. He has nothing but praise for these efforts, but per- 
haps more than they he brings into a clearer sunlight the desire which 
actuates these associated groups of men, and pleads with them and with 
the mass of our fellow citizens to use what exists and is found beautiful, 
be it landscape, building, or custom, to make a new, changing, light-hearted 
and happy whole. He would not have us aim by isolated concentration 
on certain aspects of the matter to check in just these narrow roads the 
_ spoiler of ancient beauty. Wherever beauty now is he would attempt to 
save it as part of the greater whole which he sees may with kind nurture 
grow up about it. In making his garden he would not uproot the old 
plants, but would let them suggest the new which are demanded by the 
changing generation. “ Conservation of what there is will not be nearly 
enough, even if thorough and complete from this day forth for evermore ; 
and this it certainly will not be.”’ None can gainsay this way of thought. It 
is obstructive neither of economic progress, nor of building enterprise, 
nor of the growth of cities. It does not sterilise land or oppose the im- 
provements proposed by public authorities. Rather it unites the past with 
the future giving to the two the united personality of a single mind. 

This is the faith of our author ; his hope is to persuade all to share it 
and to gain his hope he strives by gadfly stings to unite the artist, the arch- 
aeologist, the poet and the painter with the jerry-builder, the manager of 
factories, the banker and the transport agent. But he knows well that as 
yet this is only a hope. He writes : 


It is only a somewhat wilful faith in the ultimate sanity of the English people 
that can hearten one sufficiently to engage in a cause so seemingly lost. The reliev- 
ing force is not yet even enrolled, let alone disciplined. 


"He is saddened by the thought of beauty that is lost and of beauty that 
might so easily have been made : 


The horse having been well and truly stolen, we are about to stage the great 
national ceremony of locking the stable door—not quite fruitlessly, for we are fallen 
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so low that even the remaining straw and the halter have become precious to us as 
emblems of our former wealth. 
He notes that for the use of blasphemous words we are threatened by the 
Church with hell fire and by the law with six months’ hard labour : 

Yet for a deliberate act brutally disregardful of natural beauty, essentially anti- 

social, sacrilegious and blasphemous, we receive the protection of the State, the 

accommodation of the banks, the approbation of our fellows, and the toleration of 
the Churches. 

“We plant trees in the town and bungalows in the country, thus 
averaging England out at a dull uncouthfulness.”’ This sentence is easily 
seen to be true, and the depressing result is perceived by all. But it would 
be a hard thing and a wrong thing to forbid the building of small houses 
on the green grass between the elmed hedges of healthy meadows. Some- 
how we have to find a way how this can be done and done at small cost 
without hurt to the land. We go into the country to see refreshing beauty, 
and, if our stay is permanent, instead of litter, unless we are unusually 
careful, we leave stark vulgarity in the form of mean houses. I do not 
believe we shall ever rejoice to hear of new houses as did our ancestors, 
until, instead of preaching the use of local materials and traditional crafts- 
manship—both far beyond the means of the ordinary man—we compel the 
thoughtful artists among us to guide the machines on the products of 
which the vast majority now depend for chairs, tables, windows, roofs, 
walls and gates. It is there that the artists must find pleasure, there and in 
the service of public authority, for until then there is no hope that the 
aay stable will again echo the champing of bits and the stamp of horses’ 

oofs. 

But Mr. Williams-Ellis is right when he points out the improvement in | 
these small houses which is due to the efforts of many a public authority : 

Had there been no new housing but Council housing since the war we had been in 

far happier case to-day, so far as the outlook of England is concerned. 


The complacent person smiles, ‘‘ Things might be worse,’ and Mr. 
Williams-Ellis notes that the great ‘‘ They ”’ take him literally at his word, 
and promptly things are worse. Seriously, I would ask, does not the cause 
lie where I have here suggested ? ‘‘ England perishes while we wait for a 
sign and a stirring of the waters of indifference.’’ What hope is there until 
artists and craftsmen sacrifice their personal conceits and place their 
experience and their knowledge, and even a part of their freedom, at the 
service of the daily needs of the public? In the middle half of the nine- 
teenth century art was genteelly separated from life, and at the end Morris 
built high the wall that parted them by insisting that man can be saved by 
his handicrafts alone. If he was right, not only is England damned, but all 
the peoples of the earth also. 

Almost always the very men who, in the company of artists and of those 
who live in and love the country, will complain of the harm done by the 
“bungaloid ” growth that, like fungi, rises so quickly from the fields, will 
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demand, when he talks with the sociologist, more and cheaper houses for 
the people. In the first case, he desires to see no cottages built, except in 
the manner recommended by the followers of Morris ; and in the second, 
he will search the catalogues of builders’ merchants to find if the manu- 
facturers have not yet produced a substitute for bricks that will be much 
cheaper and a roof covering that will cost less both to lay and to buy. 
It is clear there are contradictions here. It is clear that economic forces 
will in the end cause the cheaper methods to supersede the older for by 
far the greater number of smaller houses. The lover of the countryside 
will in time realise that he must abandon the doctrines preached by that 
Art which is separated from the conditions of daily life, and that the best 
he can do is to turn his mind to freeing these modern-made houses from 
untidy and stupid “ornament,” and from slovenly planning and ill- 
considered finish. 


Laid out with sense and designed with sensibility a “ Bungalow Town ” might be 
charming. The experiment to prove this assertion is a very simple one—but it 
has yet to be made. 


To build so, it is necessary to use materials that are born in mass pro- 
duction. This necessity, inevitable though it is, is repellent to the intimate 
disciple of Morris, more so in all likelihood to him than to his master 
himself. 


The tiresome person who can use his eyes to some extent, but not his head, is apt 
to be shocked, on principle, [the italics are mine] at all proposals for standardisation, 
without considering specific cases on their merits. It is the sort of person who 
damns good materials out of hand merely because they are often misused and made 
fools of by incompetents. 


The lover of country places will also in time realise that the old order of 
agricultural England has passed, that even where this industry prospers 
it is not on the old lines. Great barns are no longer needed. The cattle- 
sheds of old days do not accord with scientific hygiene. He cannot force 
the old way of living on a modern people ; he can only see to it that the 
modern people lives in and works among buildings that are suited to its 
means and to its manners. Make those manners good, and the buildings, 
though very different from the old, will be seen with pleasure. But the 
pleasure will not be at all the same as that which derives from the drawing- 
room craze for the antique. Archaeologists, “ like elephants, are generally 
useful, but sometimes extremely dangerous.” “ The way of such people 
is to extol and protect what is obsolete, past and dead, at the expense of 
the present, the future, and the living.” ' 

One of the most amusing chapters of the book 1s the seventh, for therein 
is set down from the black book of the recording angel the evil which Mr. 
Otherman did to the beauty of England. Six charges against him are 
stated and it is hoped that those who follow in his way will read and be 
warned. I quote extracts : : 
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The cottages have always been damp and unhealthy, and a beautiful water- 
meadow, from across which the famous view of the Norman Abbey used to be seen, 
has been turned into a ragged slum. , 

You ridiculed the Town Council’s nascent interest in town planning with the 
result that to reach the open country it is now necessary to pass your calamitous 
villas for over a weary mile. 

Your mean little mind could not conceive that a free gift even from the town to 
itself could actually be “‘ good business,” so you engineered the pinchbeck opposi- 
tion, and still more of your shoddy little shops and base little houses grimace at 
each other across the road that should have passed graciously through a welcoming 
space of green. 


For these things, and for others which Mr. Williams-Ellis has set out, it 
is written : “‘ You are a fool as well as a knave, and the world and your fel- 
lows are the worse for your living.” In fact, in only one way did this 
typical ill-taught man of business benefit his country. He acted so ill 
and made so much ugliness that a law forbidding others to do likewise 
was made. “‘ But,” added the angel, “ don’t think you get any marks for that.” 

But though the spread of suburbia, directed with money-making zeal, is 
the cause of most of our distress in this sort, the author also notices the 
steady decrease in the number of great country houses—houses that are 
so pleasant to visit or to see: “ It is a fact patent to all, and deplored by 
some, that the large scale private paradise is already obsolescent.” In 
this respect he does not recommend, and perhaps he cannot find, any 
economic way whereby at least the finest of these houses should be pre- 
served. His plan for these, and it is one which will be adopted when per- 
haps the best have gone, is that local or central authority shall order the 
maintenance of these palaces, and bring their power to help where private 
piety can no longer unaided safeguard these “national heirlooms.” 
The public, he thinks, should have certain well-defined rights of entry in 


exchange for the care they give through the authorities they choose. But 
Mr. Williams-Ellis notes : 


An old house that is lived in by its traditional family . . . has unquestionably a 
bloom upon it and a human interest that the same place under purely official 
guardianship must definitely lack. 


But where the old owners can no longer find means to keep house as these 
homes demand, even with the Government help as to structural upkeep 
which he proposes, he suggests that 


the school, institute, clinic, church club, cinema or stores should contrive to find 

accommodation within the the fabric of the old house and its out-buildings. How 

pleasantly an ample stable court could be transformed into the central square— 

—the surrounding buildings converted into shops and cottages, the turret clock 

chiming the hours no longer merely to grooms and chauffeurs, but to a new and 

more productive society assembled there with the conscious purpose of civilized. 
living. The rose-brick walls of the kitchen-garden would neatly enclose the village 

allotments, the ranges of glass houses would be put in the profitable occupation of 

a tomato-grower, a cabinet-maker would take over the estate saw-mills and a 

poultry-farmer the one-time pheasantry. 
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This is no impossible vision. In many a case it might become a reality, 
but for the difficulty in finding a man or a public authority willing to 
finance and organise so useful a project. Often the alternative is total 
destruction of the buildings themselves, of services provided with care 
and skill, drainage, electric light, water supply and central heating. 
~ Such a settlement within a few years of its inception might well make a 
bid for the title ‘ The Loveliest Village in England.’ ” 

Many of us to-day can think of ways whereby we can maintain the 
ancient beauty and live our lives treading closely upon the solid earth, 
and yet adding new pleasures to the old. But it will not be done by us. 
A new people is arising to live in this very way, and perhaps the middle- 
aged among us will see their work well begun. We can help this new people 
by turning its mind towards such thoughts as part of daily life, being 
careful not to separate Art and Poetry from the clean kitchen or the garden 
of well-ordered vegetables. 

Mr. Williams-Ellis puts a number of questions which pointedly will 
lead to conclusions such as we desire. He asks of the result of the joint 
labour of architect and builder : 


Are you practical, are you an efficient house, shop, school, factory or church ? 
Can a family be brought up on you, or cheese be sold, or children taught, or books 
made, or services be conducted with convenience ? Are you soundly and honestly 
built ? If you are new are you going to look (a) shabby or (b) still raw in ten years’ 
time ? Are you beautiful, or did you seem so to those who built you, and if so, why ? 
Have you character, and if so, of what kind? Are you a good neighbour—do you 
love the Georgian inn next door or the Regency chemist’s shop opposite, or the 
pollarded lime trees, or the nearby church, as you do yourself ? 


And later, addressing his reader, he adds : 


To be able to size up and classify, and condemn or approve, every building you 
come across, adds prodigiously to the interest of your surroundings. 


If once such an interest is aroused, it is but a small step to a practical ex- 
pression of it. The public has the power by its will, even if there are no 
laws to prevent injury from happening to its towns, its villages and its 
open country. It must never be taken by surprise, but must be beforehand 
with helpful advice or preventive protest. It must replace subsequent 
lamentation by an early “ We’ll be damned if you shall ! Why should the 
County Council’s new bridge be permitted to look like an orphan pauper, 
when with ever so little extra skill, it might be transformed into a true 
princess ? ” Why, for instance, should the noble High Street of Lewes be 
robbed of the lovely Newcastle House? ; ; 

There are very few of any class where education has been given at all 
zenerously who do not interest themselves in the books of old and modern 
writers ; who do not criticise the style, the purpose and the truth of the 
wuthor. Yet architecture, which is more important to them, touches them 
n their personal comfort and in their pleasure in both work and play is 
ittle thought of or discussed. Is not this the effect of the newspapers and 
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journals? For do not all of these publish reviews of books, praising 
criticising, blaming ? And, be it noted, the writers of these reviews, of 
these appreciations, are of one profession with the authors whose works 
they write of. This is worth considering. Does not that profession most 
thrive in the public esteem whose exponents openly and freely discuss 
each other’s work in prints to be had by all? Yet in the architectural 
world there is a convention upheld by the Institute of its members that all 
such criticism shall be branded unprofessional conduct. Does it not appear 
likely that the high standard of current literature and the interest it creates 
is due to the very kind of mutual criticism which the Royal Institute of 
British Architects forbids ? Mr. Williams-Ellis writes of this hardly less 
directly than I do here: | 
Architects cannot even bring themselves to write frank and bitter criticisms of each 
other’s works as authors can and do, greatly to the invigoration of their art and of 
the public. 
The American was “ too proud to fight.”’ The architect is too proud to 
sully himself with this useful activity. “ Such squeamish fastidiousness 
was never the hall-mark of the great period of any art.’’ And note : 
There are probably already enough perfectly competent architects, young, middle- 
aged, and old, to plan and supervise all the building now being done or likely to be 
done throughout the country. We have educated a noble army of architects, but 
we have neglected to educate the building public up to employing them. 


To what other cause can this neglect be attributed but to the silence of the 
profession? Yet the neglect is not quite universal : 
For the new village near Hendon and the later work at Becontree and elsewhere the 
London County Council deserves our thanks, whilst the excellent new Post Offices 
and Telephone Exchanges erected under the Office of Works show that depart- 
ment to be architecturally right-minded, as did the great concrete building at 
Acton put up after the War for the Ministry of Pensions. 


In a word Mr. Williams-Ellis would have each individual make sure that 
he cannot be numbered among “‘ the great majority—the unburied dead 
—for they are a perpetual drag on all progress whatsoever.” 

Again and again, throughout the book, it becomes clear by inference. 
and often too is stated in straight words, that the saving of the beauty of 
England is as much dependent on the nature of present and future changes 
as on the more negative duty of preserving the lovely things that remain 
But beside these activities, there is another factor, namely the gradua 
destruction or removal of the buildings and waste heaps that already dis- 
figure the towns, suburbs, and open country. Particularly Mr. Williams 
Ellis refers to derelict factories and the tip-hills of mined refuse and un: 
productive by-products—the middens of machinery. Just as the wast 
products of man and beast are cleared away from our cities and villages 
so should that of the factories be forbidden to remain in our midst. Th 
author suggests that the industry concerned, or the public authority of th 
locality, should be responsible for cleaning up the land on which derelic 
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works are situated. There should be a definite attempt to tidy up such 
giants’ litter, and then the mountains of machine-dung would be made into 
green banks or planted with trees. In his own words, “‘ Civilized children 
should put away their toys when the game is over ” ; and “‘ The planting 
of an avenue is the most gracious work to which a good citizen can turn 
his hand.” 

In both country and town there are buildings which being hideous and 
vulgar still somehow preserve the semblance of economic purpose. With 
Mr. Williams-Ellis we should like to see these destroyed. He hints at the 
way in which the country may be rid of them ; for he tells us of a township 
—which is not in the British Isles—where by a direct vote of the rate- 
payers one ugly building is each year destroyed at the public expense, for 
no other reason than because it is offensive to mankind. 

I fear in considering this book, and in attempting to stress the most 
important side of the doctrine contained therein, namely, the making of 
new beauty, I may appear to have neglected the preservation of the old. 
_ Do not let that appearance stand out so prominently as to exclude this 
duty to the country. But, in our desire to maintain ancient beauty, we must 
remember that its age is only one, and it may be the least valuable, attribute 
that it possesses. First among the excellences of such buildings is the fact 
that they in their time were noble, true, well-wrought and well put to- 
gether. They were works of art springing more closely from life and the 
earth than paintings and statuary, but none the less as valuable as the best 
of either ; and it is for these values that they deserve respect. 
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ENGLISH PROSE STYLE’ 


By E. G. TWITCHETT 


HESE three words in conjunction cover as much potential 

trouble for the critic as an ordinary paragraph-full of literary 

dogma. If they are not carefully watched they will slide together 

into an abracadabra ; if they are watched too carefully each has a 
tendency to develop astonishing hypnotic powers. It is among the least 
of Mr. Herbert Read’s virtues that he has taken a masterly line with them. 
To all intents and purposes he simply passes through them, a very rare 
feat. But as that is a method demanding book-room and a leisurely 
retrospect over ground covered, it would seem to be wise here to attempt, 
though not without caution, a few preliminary definitions. 

Fortunately a definition of the first word can be dispensed with at this set- 
tled stage in its history, although it is even now undergoing a curious slight 
blunting of the edge in schools, where it is often seriously overworked 
as a substantive. The second holds the mind’s eye with a sinister fascination. 

Last month Mr. Shanks tried the old question ‘“‘ What is Poetry?” 
on half-a-dozen recent critical books (including Mr. Read’s), and got clear 
away to examine several eager answers, few of which proved very comfort- 
ing. Perhaps the scraps that fell from his enquiry may be mixed in the 
light of pronouncements by some of the older generation into contempor- 
ary answers to the question ‘‘ What is Prose?’ But before we get so far 
as that we are met by a difficulty foreseen by Mr. Shanks, We want a word 
to relieve some of the pressure on the word “ Prose ” as “‘ Verse ”’ relieves 
the pressure on “ Poetry’” Or at least we want to find a lower limit for 
Prose, for the blessed word ‘“ Journalese ’ (which, however, seems 
hardly fair on the journals) does to some extent describe most of the stuff 
that lies beneath it. 

Here we shall receive little help from the authorities, although many of 
these, notably Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, have been delightfully judicial 
over Journalese. Certainly it will be admitted that our Jourdains rarely 
use Prose in speech nowadays, even without knowing it, and hardly 
ever when they try to write. Perhaps the less careful newspapers are not 
so much to blame for this debasing of the common parlance as is generally 
held. It is an aesthetic degeneration which spoon-fed clichés do not acceler- 
ate, although they would hardly be received where it had not previously 
taken place. It seems more likely to be due to the disproportionate influ- 
ence of the partially articulate class which to so large an extent has 
acquired the gear, pretensions and places—the appearance, in fact, and 
therefore to “‘ common sense ” the validity—of those who used to set the 
“tone” in matters of taste. Certainly when a great London firm can 
confidently appeal to the artistically-minded among its customers by 
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describing an expensive pianoforte as “ absolutely super in every sense 
of the word,” it is because it expects their whole vitality to be subtly 
infected. In the face of such horrors as this, we might agree, as a kind of 
minimum definition, to call Prose only that part of verbal expression in 
which the words used have each a particular meaning, and the sentiments 
or thoughts they clothe have a real existence. Verbal culture, I should say, 
is of secondary moment, and accuracy of grammar of none atall, where the 
need for utterance is urgent and the matter important ; and I should not 
hesitate to describe as partaking of the nature of Prose such legacies from 
better vernacular as the barmaid’s epigram which Mr. Locker-Lampson 
was so fond of citing: “ ’Ealth, after personal appearance, is the greatest 
blessing as is.”’ In this connection it is interesting to notice that one of the 
most telling of Mr. Read’s quotations in that section of his book where he 
deals with the ordering of strong emotion was written by Vanzetti just 
before he went to the electric chair. 

It remains to find an upper limit for Prose—to distinguish it from Poetry 
—and here all the authorities unload upon us so much help and advice 
that it seems possible to make fairly satisfactory composite definitions to 
represent the modes of thought prevailing. Three of these seem to be 
enough. The first might be called the pragmatic, or plain man’s: Prose 
lies in a lump on the page, while Poetry has an airy look and something 
of a pattern. This has infinite usefulness and no reliability. The second is 
the definition usually found, in one form or another, in dictionaries ; 
it has never been properly alive but it appears to be undying: Prose is 
language not couched in poetical measure and rhythm, Poetry being the 
description of, or reference to, lofty or beautiful things in rhythmical, and 
usually metrical, language. The third is psychological: Prose is a cir- 
cumspect and persuasive method of using words so as to acquaint the 
reader (or hearer) with an emotion or perception; Poetry is an intuitive 
method of using words which aims at possessing him with the emotion or 
perception itself. It is a definition of this order which Mr. Read sketches 
out at the beginning of his short introduction—as if to placate the customs 
at the Prose-Poetry frontier so that his delicate instruments should not be 
disturbed in a general investigation of his credentials—and dissolves half 
way through, with all the resources of the country before him. Among its 
other advantages it takes us to the heart of what critics in all languages 
- seem to agree on calling ‘“‘ the problem of Style.” 

Style, then, by this definition, must be considered as the way in which 
the perceptions and emotions are persuasively conveyed: a piece of Prose 
becoming stylish as its writer succeeds in exercising persuasion over 
good intelligences and well-tuned nervous systems, in selecting words 
so that their ‘“‘ overtones ” stir the memory, and then in organising their 
mere mechanical sounds, and the mere grammatical relations they have 
with one another, so that whenever possible these may assist the senses to 
a kind of harmony with the mind while it deals with the meaning. This 
power which words have by virtue of their simple appearances and sounds, 
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all question of the ‘‘ beat ” of rhythm apart, to start rumours, as it were, 
among the servants in the hall before delivering their sealed messages to 
the authorities upstairs, is one of the most attractive and least discussed of 
the problems connected with the making of literature. The sensuous 
harmony to be derived from the weaving of grammatical forms is more 
often discussed, a fine essay of Proust’s being entirely devoted to the 
phenomenon as he experienced it in reading Flaubert : 


qui par l’usage entiérement nouveau et personnel qu'il a fait du passé defini, du 
passé indefini, du participe présent, de certains pronoms et de certaines prépositions, 
a renouvelé presque autant notre visions des choses que Kant, avec ses Catégories, 
les théories de la Connaissance et de la Réalité du monde exterieur. 


The question of how much beauty of Style may be permitted to Prose, of 
how near, in fact, its persuasion may be allowed to come, in its manage- 
ment of the roots of words and of grammar, to the compulsion of Poetry, 
is a personal one, and at bottom merely a question of utility ; yet it is a 
question asked with great frequency, and begged with even greater. 
To ask how far into the secrets of being Prose may strike, or whether it 
may strike at all and not only persuade the intellect while giving it gentle 
pleasure, is very like asking if Music is to dance to, to sing to, or to think 
in, and whether it should be joined with abstract colour, significant words, 
appropriate gesture, pageant, architecture, or just left alone. And prob- 
ably it is one of those questions which are better left unanswered. Never- 
theless, we shall be asked it again. 

As I have said, Mr. Read marches with his pack of scientific implements 
clean over the frontier between Prose and Poetry, with small attention to 
the traditions prevailing there, and without a sign, beyond a bow to Aris- 
totle, that he recognises how many of his predecessors have been detained 
at that juncture for the better part of their lives. He says nothing binding 
until he is safely planted among undeniable prose specimens, and _ his 
attitude then, for nine chapters, is that of Dr. Johnson before the stone at 
Harwich. Prose is what he shows us chunks of ; that glint over the horizon 
may or may not be Poetry. As for Style, he has chosen the chunks he shows 
us particularly to illustrate the subject. He grinds, magnifies and pro- 
nounces upon a number of these in each sort and then leaves us alone with 
others to do our own assaying. In fact, to abandon a kind of persuasion 
which he would label Conceit, ‘a separate, disparate and unorganised 
expression which gives form to a ‘passing’ whim or caprice,” he has 
compiled an anthology of English prose to illustrate its main varieties in 
Style, good and bad, from Wycliffe to Joyce, and has kept up between 
the extracts a running and cumulative exposition of a method of classifica- 
tion and appraisal. ‘The result is a grammar of pure and inspired English 
usage. No one previously appears to have got far enough past the delights 
and exasperations of the frontier-barriers even to perceive that such a work 
might be possible—except “‘ Vernon Lee,” from whom little touching 
this matter has been completely hidden. 
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It is clear that Mr. Read was driven into the writing of his book by what, 
speaking of Henry James, he calls ‘‘ a sacred rage.”’ He is reverent before 
the mystery of the written and combined word in all its aspects ; but it is 
the reverence of the scientist and not that of the high-priest. Without 
ado, he splits the subject into two parts: Composition, containing the 
questions proper to words, sentences, paragraphs, arrangement, epithets 
and figures of speech; and Rhetoric (Aristotle’s ‘‘ power to see the 
possible ways of persuading people about any given subject ”), under 
which fall the questions of combination—exposition, narrative, fantasy, 
imagery and invention, intelligence (which is to say, the management of 
emotion), personality, eloquence, tradition, and unity and predominating 
passion. 

In the second part, having surrounded himself with the facts of the first, 
he at last indulges in definitions of more than local interest. These are small 
safe definitions as a rule, entirely lacking in speculative thrill, but all possess 
the better thrill of finality which the subject needs so very much more. 
A few may be quoted for their own sakes, although taken out of their 
contexts they show no more of the powerful clarifying movements they 
assist than a quoted equation would show of the General Theory of 
Relativity : 

Eloquence is either of words or ideas, but the eloquence that is merely of words, 
lacking force, would be better designated elegance or wit... 

Eloquence is closely related to Glory, for one is the expression in deeds, as the 
other is in words, of the same animating principle of human conduct. 


Obscure feelings can be described obscurely and the result is sentimentality. 

Fantasy is a product of thought, Imagination of sensibility. If the thinking, 
discursive mind turns to speculation, the result is Fantasy ; if, however, the sens- 
ible, intuitive mind turns to speculation, the result is Imagination. Fantasy may be 
visionary, but it is cold and logical ; Imagination is sensuous and instinctive. 


And then there is his formal grand definition of the difference between 
Prose and Poetry, enunciated at last on page 154, when there is no longer 
any stone unturned where a doubt might lurk : 

The predominance which is given on the one hand to order or judgment and on 
the other hand to emotion or feeling determines those opposed types of expression 
which are given the historical terms “classical” or “romantic.” ‘The priority of 
either of these qualities determines the distinction between prose and poetry. 


He will not embark on a demonstration where some kind of finality is 
not to be had. The rare specimen is of little interest to him. He touches 
only lightly on the intrinsic power of words in themselves, and does not 
mention the naked utilisation of this power in such effects as Hakluyt’s 
‘they pass and repass the impassible Straits of Magellan.” Even the 
larger question of rhythm he dismisses with a vague mention of visceral 
controls and folk-dances. He permits himself few judgments on the 
literary craftmanship of individual authors, but where he judges there 1s 
little scope for appeal. For instance, he says of Jane Austen : 
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The characteristics of her style are rather those of the essayist. The action is 
reduced to a minimum, and the mind turns instead to analysis, to decoration 
(scene-painting), to mildly ironic comment. 


And, after a quotation, he puts his finger quite unemphatically upon her 
weakest spot : “‘ Descriptive prose of this kind is not written in any mood 
of compulsion,” capping all in a footnote with : 


[This atmosphere of a marionette’s opera] explains the charm which Jane 
Austen undeniably exercises on people whose particular need is to be amused in a 
recondite way. Such people have a sophisticated love of mere ‘“‘quaintness ” and 
seek the quality in all the arts. 


Like most justice this is unremarkable and slightly inhuman ; but at least 
one lover of Jane Austen does not deny the justice. 

Nevertheless the scope and rigour of this inhumanity, valuable as it is 
in the particular instance, seems to me to be one of two defects in the con- 
ception of the book—I have noticed no defects and few omissions in its 
details ; indeed, it is significant of the fullness and accuracy of those that 
each of these two general defects is pilloried in the book itself. ‘This first 
of them may be called, since we are moving among categories, “ lack of 
interest.” If it is a grave matter, this survey of the corpus of English prose, 
deserving of grave treatment, it is also a long matter, deserving, and re- 
ceiving, treatment at length—for the mere numbering of the 226 pages of 
text is small indication of the time which must be spent over them. Yet 
throughout Mr. Read hardly once lays down his apparatus to take re- 
freshment or even breath ; and although he provides for the by-standers 
plenty of both food and air in his extracts, one’s eye is on him for most of 
the time (at any rate in a first reading) and one’s mind yearns for a little 
human relief on his part, for a momentary unbending from all his neat 
partitioning and tabulation, for an occasional interjected comment, or 
even for a detached anecdote or prejudice. ‘The work proceeds so surely, 
and the ground is parcelled and mapped so early in the second section of 
the book, that one would have thought a few temporary structures for the 
accommodation of the weary might safely have been erected ; that some 
attempt might have been made, however cursory, to relate the idiosyn- 
cracies of a writer’s style to his known mental endowments, to show, even 
at the risk of later demolition, how we probably get the pomposity of a 
Macaulay when the matter selected is too hot and fluid for a muscle-bound 
mind, which therefore draws itself up and wades portentously ; or how 
we get the mental agonies of a Joyce when the mind has an exquisitely 
minute power of action within the duration and nervous boundaries of the 
most transitory shade of feeling ; or how the continual bombardment of 
heavy nouns in a Jeremy Taylor comes fromthe ache to handle with an 
earthly grip some of God’s realities. I do not for a moment put these sug- 
gestions forward as serious contributions to criticism. They are simply — 
typical of the kind of suspicion which must arise in any imaginative reader 
who examines in a strong light highly personal extracts from the work of 
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vivid personalities. I feel that Mr. Read, who provided the light, might 
have directed the suspicions without enlarging the book by more than a 
page or so, and without impeding his arguments at all. He might even have 
improved some of them. Once he seems to be on the verge of something 


of the kind : 


The subtlest variations [in rhythm] will occur when intelligence and emotion are 
almost equal forces, as they are occasionally in works of sincere religious meditation. 
The passage from Traherne will illustrate this quality, and the work from which it 
is quoted [Centuries of Meditations] is throughout written in a sweetly modulated 
rhythm which has no parallel in English prose. It seems that only in writers who 
forget self but retain feeling, and whose thought is an inspired contemplation 
(which is to say, only in true mystics) do we get this rare quality of soft rhythmical 
emphasis. A state of tension depends on the fixed direction of the opposing forces. 
Should one of the forces be uncertain, the tension will break, the rhythm falter. 


As it stands, that is fine criticism. One feels, however, with some disap- 
pointment, that it is a few “‘ personalities ”’ short of being a very profound 
enquiry into the writings of mystics. 

But the second defect is more serious. His own embodying prose is 
carefully and deliberately dull. There is no doubt that the dullness, or 
rather the abstraction that gives rise to it, is intentional. Nobody could 
accuse Mr. Read’s poetry of being dull or indistinct, or his mind of work- 
ing ponderously either, when once his words have been pierced and one 
has come at it. And every now and then, when he is announcing results 
from the very thick of a job, there is nothing but vitality in his style. But 
often during the longer movements, when he is gathering the materials 
for a definition or making a deliberate pronouncement point by point, one 
is vaguely reminded on the surface of Wordsworth obeying a preface. In 
pursuance of his obvious conviction that Prose, while it is giving informa- 
tion at any rate, ought to stay tied to the page and really be definably 
Prose, he not only denies himself the use of imagery which he so ably 
discusses and exemplifies in quotations, he even scrupulously avoids the 

use of the richer, simpler words which lie in these, from choice, so ready to 
his hand. He makes, it is true, some semblance of a case for the avoidance 
of metaphor, by invoking the assistance of Swift, the greatest writer that 
ever wrote a page without one ; but in doing this he falls into the fallacy, 
already mentioned, that Prose ought not to be allowed, even at its climaxes, 
to assume the virtues of Poetry. ‘The restriction appears to arise out of the 
objection not unreasonably held to Poetry’s becoming prosaic, even in its 
transitions, and to ignore the fact that the one is an apotheosis, and the other 
a failure. There is surely not so much of the stuff of Poetry in the world that 
we should seek to prevent Prose from “ getting a bit above itself ’’ when 
circumstances justify a heightening of the mood, and it has gained sufficient 
speed or become mixed with light. Nevertheless there is scarcely a place 
for Sir Thomas Browne in Mr. Read’s galaxy, except as an expert in the 


use of the paragraph. 
This avoidance of metaphor,and the almost tortuous use of abstract and 
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little used words, picked out laboriously and spun out at length for the 
sake of unmetaphorical precision in passages where the interest is not 
immediate, leads to such heavy going as the following valuable but dark- 
ened analysis of a fine, clear piece of argument by Mr. T. S. Eliot : 


If we dissect this argument we shall see that it consists in the main of direct state- 
ments, followed by an explanatory analysis or an amplification of these statements ; 
or the statement may be a summary or synthesis of previous observations. But 
every sentence is a statement of fact, or an unequivocal statement of opinion sup- 
ported by fact. This clarity of statement can only be maintained if there exists in 
the writer’s mind a sufficient fund or reservoir of knowledge from which he can draw 
in order to effect a liaison between otherwise seemingly independent facts. This 
process involves more than a power of generalisation, more than the scientific 
methods of induction and deduction ; it involves also the capacity to discern a 
pattern in events (which power we might perhaps call “intuition,” if intuition 1s 
to have any meaning not covered by the word “‘instinct”’), and it also involves the 
capacity to see the significant among a series of events (which power we might call 
“insight”). Reasoning is, in short, the reference of detached observations to a 
general background of knowledge, with the result that these observations can be 
brought into a mutual relationship and therefore into a unity of argument by the all- 
embracing resources of this background. And this fact it is which gives to reason- 


ing that coherence and movement which is directly reflected in the quality of the 
style. 


That paragraph reads like a translation from some carefully voluminous 
philosophy. In the first place it contains the trace of a confusion between 
the published results of a process of reasoning and the process itself. There 
is no harm in that, indeed it could not have been otherwise. Literary 
criticism, in its present condition, is impossible unless a hiatus between 
cause and effects (to put it crudely) is taken for granted and left severely 
alone. But in the second place Mr. Read has refused to be bound by that 
prime necessity ; he has tinkered with the hiatus. And his ability, mental 
and verbal, is such that in his desire to come at the bare contents of the 
minds both of his subject and of his reader, he has come as near as flesh and 
blood permit to abandoning the benefits of language altogether. One feels 
after such passages that he would be glad to live and do his criticising in 
one of those Utopias of the future where, as we are promised on all sides, 
communication shall proceed by thought-transference direct—which, it 
must be admitted, would be a pleasant situation for any literary critic with 
anything like a conscience, except for the fact that in such a community 
there would be no literature to criticise, unless it might be a kind of mathe- 
matical oratory. 

When Mr. Read takes words as he finds them, hoary and rebellious, and 
is content to divert their energies to his use, the results are surprisingly 
different. For example : 

And I think this is the distinction between a dead paragraph and a living para- 
graph ; in the first case a writer’s words flow until either a phase of his logic is 
complete, or the simulated oratory of his periods demands a pause, or for no reason 
whatsoever ; but in the second case the words rise like clay on the potter’s wheel 
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the downward force of attention, or concentration, or intuition, and the driving 
force of emotion or feeling—between these forces the words rise up, take shape, 
become a complete pattern. 


If this is not great Prose, fit to stand as a model of sentence construction, or 
as a perfect metaphor, with any passage in the language, I am deceived— 
and by Mr. Read himself, in his instances. 

Primarily the book ought to be considered as an essay in scientific 
criticism, for it was quite certainly written with no practical intention, but 
out of the aesthetic need felt by a born critic to impose order on a chaos of 
rules and definitions—the same need, which, in a minor form, drives 
people to compose chess problems. Inevitably, however, in this age of 
utility, it will be regarded chiefly for its secondary values, for the fact (I had 
almost said, the accident) that it combines an anthology of prose with a 
manual of ‘‘ advanced English.” These secondary functions it performs 
admirably, although, as there was the difficulty of being always to the point 
facing the anthologist, and the labour of breaking fresh ground ali the way 
facing the grammarian, it is not unnaturally easy for an idle spectator to 
find that Mr. Read has made fairly obvious omissions in both capacities. 
For instance, that metaphor of the potter’s wheel might have been made to 
illuminate a few styles whose urgency is rather apt to be overlooked be- 
cause of their apparent ease and nonchalance. The style of the late Sir 
Edmund Gosse comes particularly to mind, for it is surprising how many 
people miss in it the most admirable part, the continual wise subjugation 
of strong feeling. 

Regarded as anthologist alone, however, Mr. Read has done rare work. 
Except when there were morals to be pointed, he has picked unhackneyed 
quotations throughout, and by preference from unhackneyed authors. 
Here are a few of the writers from whom he quotes at some length :— 
James Clerk Maxwell, John (“‘ Chevalier”) ‘Taylor, Roger North, Sir 
Henry Maine, Mrs. Dobrée, Karl Pearson, and Remizov, Ludwig Wittgen- 
stein and Philippe Soupault in translations. He gives us the usual quanti- 
ties of de Quincey and the rest, if not in the usual proportions. Rather 
more space is allowed to Southey, for instance, than to anyone else, and 
something of a case is made out for his rehabilitation in popular esteem. I| 
do not think that anyone but an inspired anthologist would have thought 
of quoting The Three Bears in full. We are also given at length Samuel 
Foote’s delightful oddity on 


the great Panjandrum himself 
with the little round button on top, 


which might be commended to the collectors of “‘ modernist ’’ poems. It 
fits in very nicely under Fantasy. Only an inspired anthologist, too, would 
have thought of rescuing, presumably from the American press, Vanzetti’s 
lyrical and really beautiful outburst in a letter to Judge Thayer, and using 
it as “ an ‘ illiterate ’ expression of strong emotional intensity, in which the 
transition from emotion to expression is direct and dramatic. 

3 U 
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As for the book’s value as a factor in what seems to be known as “ adult 
education’’, I should say that there are few people with the habit of expres- 
sing themselves in writing at any length who would not benefit by giving 
themselves up to its influence for a week (a shorter period will hardly 
serve), if only for the sake of the bracing flow of ideas between the stimula- 
tion of its examples and the discipline of its text. But there is more virtue 
in its method than that. It sets an uncommon number of ideas to rights. 
One cannot-read in it for very long at any place without feeling a brisk wind 
blowing into all sorts of odd corners of the mind. (I think the metaphor is 
admissible ? It will not so much tend to cure diseases of style as to purify 
the air in which they grow. At any rate it ought to do a great deal for the 
debilities, such as the intermittence which comes of a lack of “‘ organisa- 
tion ” and results in nodules of matter and interest with great gaps between 
(poets are very liable to this ill when they turn to prose) ; and it might even 
do something for the many fevers which, arising variously but nearly always 
deeply seated in the instincts, result in an overcrowding of epithet and 
sin The malnutritions—lack of ideas, and of interest in ideas— 
it will not help in the least, but those deficiencies are found only in the 
regions below Prose, and are beyond even the reach of The Complete 
Letter-Writer to supply. 
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“YE WOODS OF TUDERLY” 


By G. A. B. DEWAR 


S Hazlitt out of notice to-day, like, for example, George Eliot, except 
among a moderate number of people who are wrapped up in fine 
English literature ? I am told that he is by no means overlooked by a 
large reading public any more than are Jane Austen and Tennyson. 
This should be really helpful to the cause of civilisation. The last short 
article on his work which I read recently in a newspaper appealed to me as 
good, though it happened not to refer to certain works of his closely 
associated with the district where this is written—works which obviously 
are among his best, nothing if not serviceable and intellectual. 

I confess that a good deal of the prose and poetry of British writers 
which has much moved me in the past, and still more or less continues to 
do so, is associated with certain districts which I happen to have known 
and been more or less charmed by for a long time past. For example, the 
little story of genius, Mademoiselle Ixe, by ‘‘ Lanoe Falconer,” which 
Gladstone no doubt became aware of through visiting the district, almost 
the parish, where it was written. Gladstone, who had been staying with 
Lord Portsmouth’s family, read the book at Hurstbourne Priors, I believe, 
and made it at once famous. It ceased, by the way, to be much noticed a 
few years after he had read and praised it, and then suddenly in 1914, for 
some reason unknown to me, it sprang into fame again, and passed through 
quite a number of new editions. Also I became aware of the work of 
Richard Jefferies, Jane Austen and Izaak Walton chiefly through connec- 
tion with the districts in which they lived for a time and wrote ; and I was 
wrapped up in the books of those writers. As to Walton, by the way, he 
wrote several things more valuable—really—than his angling book, but it 
is quite natural that these should be familiar to a far smaller public though 
they are pure literature. 

It is the same probably with many readers in regard to literature 
associated with districts in which they live or have lived ; and sometimes 
very likely we do somewhat overestimate the value of books owing to such 
association. But as to Jefferies at any rate, and the lady who wrote 
Mademoiselle Ixe and various other stories, and William Hazlitt, they 
obviously must be recognised as writers of true genius whether we have 
been associated with and moved by their districts or not. Some of Hazlitt’s 
works I have never been truly familiar with. I have never even read the 
whole of his life of Napoleon, which was written, I think, near here ; and I 
am afraid it would not really interest or move me to-day because, for one 
thing, it of course relates mainly to war, a theme I have ceased entirely to 
be attracted by and regard as nothing if not loathsome. Nor can I read 
with much interest, as formerly I used to, his essays on, say, Burke, Pitt, 
Fox and Chatham ; though doubtless they are nothing if not thoughtful 
and uncommon, and should be read especially by people who are associated 
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or intend to be associated with party politics, for instance. ‘The old volume 
of Hazlitt’s in which the essays on Burke, etc., were included was brought 
out as a new edition by his grandson, W. Carew Hazlitt, in 1872, who was 
then in Kensington, “ Sketches and Essays; And Winterslow (essays 
written there).” The former portion of the volume was first collected by 
him in 1839, the latter in 1850 when he was living in old Chelsea. The 
former contains Hazlitt’s essays “‘On Reading New Books,” ‘ Merry 
England,” “ Love and Benevolence (A Dialogue),” “‘ Why the Heroes of 
Romance are Insipid,” “ Envy,” “‘ Fortune,” “ A Chapter on Editors, 
and sundry other themes. No doubt they are valuable and will often be 
read again in the near or fairly near future ; then somewhat overlooked — 
and after a time returned to again. But I find that there are certain essays 
in the latter part of this 1872 edition which attract me a great deal more than 
anything in former parts. Above all there is “‘ My First Acquaintance with 
Poets,” which describes young Hazlitt’s first meeting and acquaintance 
with Coleridge. It strikes one as almost magical in parts. ‘The meeting was 
in 1798. Hazlitt’s father was then a dissenting minister at Wem in 
Shropshire. Coleridge visited them there, and he and young Hazlitt 
went for a walk together towards Nether-Stowey where the poet was then 
living : 

It was a fine morning in the middle of winter and he talked the whole way. The 
scholar in Chaucer is described as young—‘“ Sounding on his way.” So Coleridge 
went on his. In digressing, in dilating, in passing from subject to subject he 
appeared to me to float in air, to slide on ice . . . lobserved that he continually crossed 
me on the way by shifting from one side of the footpath to the other. This struck 
me as an odd movement ; but I did not at that time connect it with any instability 
of purpose or involuntary change of principle, as I have done since. He seemed 
unable to keep on a straight line .. . If [had the quaint Muse of Sir Philip Sidney to 
assist me I would write a Sonnet to the Road between Wem and Shrewsbury, and 
immortalise every step of it bysome fond enigmatical conceit. I would swear that the 
very milestones had ears and that Harmer-hill stooped with all its pines, to listen 
to a poet as he passed ! 


The whole of this essay dealing with Coleridge attracted me as soon as I 
became familiar with it in youth, and I felt I ought to visit Wem and take 
that walk myself. I was almost as eager to do so, to strive to visualize 
Coleridge in his strange walk with the young companion, as I was to visit 
the Bay of Spezzia and San Terenzo and see Shelley’s last abode on earth, 
Casa Magna. But it took me some thirty-three years to make myself 
acquainted with that alluring spot, which at length I visited through 
staying with relatives at Levanto ; and as to the road between Wem and 
Shrewsbury I have never been near it. Surely some of the people who pass 
between Wem and Shrewsbury to-day, or visit the district, find some real 
interest in it if before doing so they read “ My First Acquaintance with 
Poets.” “ Wem in Shropshire ”—wrote Augustine Birrell in his William 
Hazhtt in John Morley’s English Men of Letters—“ and Winterslow 
Hutt, by Salisbury Plain, were two places of joy in his self-tormenting, 
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self-rejoicing life ; and so well has he succeeded in reflecting them with 
his delight, that it is hard to be dull at Wem or indifferent at Winterslow.” 

Marrying Miss Stoddart in 1808, Hazlitt settled for a time at Winter- 
slow in the cottage that his wife owned. She “ carried her black-browed 
lord off to one of her Winterslow cottages.” It was in the following year 
that Charles and Mary Lamb visited them there for the first time, andthe 
and Lamb went for an excursion to Oxford. The route they took is un- 
known : but if they went by the nearest one they passed over some of the 
highest chalk hills in England. The village of Winterslow is a little one— 
there are two little Winterslows—a few miles west of Salisbury and quite 
near the Great Western Road to which W. Carew Hazlitt refers. The 
cottage itself I am not, I believe, familiar with, but I found for the first 
time a great many years ago the Winterslow Hutt or old inn, and was 
greatly interested in it. Its name then and now is the Pheasant Inn. It 
seemed to me that the building could not have changed much, if at all, 
since Hazlitt was there, and I have an idea I was told by somebody in the 
neighbourhood that this was so. He was in the old inn, and wrote a good 
deal there, after the unfortunate end of his married life. There is a 
passage in one of Hazlitt’s essays which refers to that disaster, but it is 
not an agreeable one, and one is relieved by turning from it to other 

ages. 
4 ae Hazlitt as stated is, I have learnt, much read to-day, and I cer- 
tainly accept this information and regard it as really good news in regard 
to English literature and education. But it happens that to-day, through 
summer and autumn, more or less in spring-time too, tens of thousands 
of people are hurrying along the chief road from London to Salisbury 
and the west and back by the same route, as a rule after their holidays. 
These tourists do not stop, except in quite rare instances, even for 
half-an-hour or so in the Hazlitt district, as they certainly do stop in 
numbers on the road a little further west when they reach the Stonehenge 
district. It is certain they are unaware of the district as far as Hazlitt 
and “‘ Ye Woods ”’ are concerned, whether devoted to some of his works 
or not. It is quite natural they should be unaware of this, for so far 
nothing has been done locally to assist in their information and interest. 
This is very different from, for example, the alluring village and 
district of Chalfont St. Giles, where to-day one finds many people 
motoring, driving and walking on week-days and Sundays, owing largely 
to the skilful way in which Milton’s connection with the place has been 
made public. Even Stoke Poges—a walk from Chalfont—is visited, I 
imagine, to-day by a good many people, though I have not been there 
myself for many years, through Gray’s association with it being known by 
local means, etc. 1 

What are the large number of tourists on the Winterslow road of to-day 
aware of as they pass the “‘ Hutt” and approach the fine old cathedral 
town ? Doubtless very many of them are aware that Stonehenge is not far 
away and that certain famous spots on or around it can be more or less 
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detected on a very clear day. Stonehenge interests large numbers of 
people and draws them to the district more than ever. There is no likeli- 
hood of Stonehenge being overlooked in the near or distant future. 

But putting Stonehenge aside, and perhaps the old Tedworth Camp, 
which is not far away, I imagine that at the present time there is only one 
reasonable reply to this query : they are aware of—if not quite deaf and 
almost blind—preparations for that abominable and utterly unprogressive 
thing, war. It is only human indeed that they should be, unless they 
deliberately close their eyes and ears for a good many miles on the road 
and resolve successfully to think and know nothing about this—which 
must be a very difficult feat to accomplish. But though I must admit I 
detest these lurid and incessant war preparations myself, on the whole, 
more in the middle of the day than in the middle of the night, I realise 
that the district has been famous in relation to war for a very long time— 
for many hundreds, thousands of years, I am not sure which expression 
is the more accurate. One remembers it distinctly in this connection in 
the days of one’s childhood in the ’seventies, though the noise in those days 
was, of course, mild compared with what it is to-day. Tedworth (or 
Tidworth, the orthodox spelling, which somehow I cannot adopt) was, 
and is, only one camp among scores near this district. 

Climb the very lofty chalk hills thereabouts, and through a map or 
county guide you can recognise without distance-glasses or telescope a 
good many camps besides that of Tedworth. Not all, but several of them, 
relate to a period compared with which the ’seventies seem only a few 
days or hours ago ; war preparations being pre-historic in the district as 
well as historic. Walbury Camp, for example—to say nothing of Fosbury, 
Haydon, Beacon Hill, Ladle Hill, Balksbury, Bury Hill—is obviously 
quite as warlike as 'Tedworth, though no doubt its occupants, Teutonic, 
Celtic, or whatever race they belonged to, objected to war as did the historic 
races that succeeded them ; but could not avoid it for very long owing to the 
competition between individual and individual, race and race, which 
prevailed then perhaps as much as, or almost as much as, it did thousands 
of years later. 

One feels, therefore, despite one’s detestation of war and the causes out 
of which it springs, that this district round Winterslow should not be 
condemned as a degraded one to-day because of the noise overhead—it is 
going on incessantly, north, south, east, west, whilst this is being written. 
After all the district is not more responsible for war and its origin than other 
districts. Obviously, war fronts are not more guilty and less pacific than 
are war bases ! 

How can many of the really unwarlike and intelligent people who are 
passing on a fine day along the Great Western Road on their way to Salis- 
bury and the West of England be relieved, however impracticable it may 
be to be quite unconscious of the sounds, of war preparations over- 
head ? Well, I suggest that many of those among them who are interested 
in Hazlitt and pure literature combined with fine landscape should stop 
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for a short time before reaching Salisbury from the north-east, and recall 
the man and some of his works and sayings. 

_I came to know something about Hazlitt in virtually childhood, but it 

did not come to my knowledge till years later that his favourite resort was 
within a pony ride, or even a fairly long walk, of the woods in which I 
then lived—Doles. Nor was the youth, Herbert Lee Collinson, who intro- 
duced me to some of Hazlitt’s books, aware of Winterslow’s being fairly 
near the woods in which for a short time he stayed and roamed about with 
me. 
Herbert was intensely interested in literature and art. He became sub- 
editor of a singular little weekly organ, even the title of which I had for- 
gotten till recently I lit on it by chance. He wrote me a long letter from 
which the following is an extract : 


I have long had my eye as I told you on two books in Holywell Street and only 
wanted that corrupter of men’s souls, money, to become the happy purchaser. 
Although I believe you are not “ beastly rich ” yet you do not enjoy the poverty I 
revel in with supreme indifference. I am a very Lazarus, and as such reached a state 
of happiness bordering on what we are told the beggar enjoyed in the Patriarch 
Abraham’s bosom. I became the fortunate possessor of a few shillings and rushed 
to Holywell Street with all the eagerness Charles Lamb felt when starting for the 
portfolios late one night, and for which he had to wake the man up... Covent 
Garden spread out its glorious shows of fruit before my eyes. Merchants had 
flown across the sea and ransacked the four corners of the four continents to tempt 
my purchase—all in vain. I reached the shop breathless and hauled down Hazlitt’s 
Table Talk and Coleridge’s Friend and bore them off in triumph (having paid of 
course). When I got home to a bright fire and cosy parlour—such as even, I think, 
De Quincey would admit—I felt happy ; but when I saw on the table eight ounces 
of Wills’ fragrant birdseye my senses swam and I nearly became delirious. Hazlitt’s 
book as far as I have read is very good and interspersed with beautiful passages. 
I must quote you one on the woods which you will feel in all its beauty. 

“Ye Woods, why do I revisit ye so often and feel a soothing consciousness of 
your presence but that your high tops waving in the wind recall to me the hours 
and years that are for ever fled ; that ye renew in ceaseless murmurs the story of 
long cherished hopes and bitter disappointment ; that in your solitude and tangled 
wilds I can wander on and lose myself as I wander on and am lost in the solitude 
of my own heart—Then wave on, wave on, ye woods of Tuderly, and lift your high 
tops in the air ; my sighs and vows uttered by your mystic voice breathe into me 
my former being and enable me to bear the thing I am.” 

I never meant to quote so much to you but I know you will feel all its beauty. 


Herbert Lee Collinson, son of the artist then living in Hereford Square, 
perished suddenly through a tragedy some thirty-two years ago. Were he 
living to-day I do not think he would much dissent from what is here written 
about Hazlitt and in praise of his work at Winterslow, sitting in the cottage 
or later in the inn. eae iu 

As regards the scenery round both spots, I think, if he had visited and 
revisited the district, he would have taken the view of J. Henry Shorthouse 
who, in an admirable introduction in 1883 to the facsimile reprint of 
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George Herbert’s work, The Temple : Sacred Poems and Private Ejacula- 
tions, alluded to the beautiful country scenes round the same district— 
though, of course, we associate George Herbert with Bemerton and Wilton, 
a short distance from Hazlitt’s haunts—scenes ‘‘ which God made and not 
man.” 

Hazlitt must, of course, have been well aware of George Herbert’s 
close and long association with the district close to his own, though I have 
not been able to discover anything which he wrote in his works or in letters 
on that subject. Probably he knew both Bemerton and Wilton as he did 
the Stonehenge district, of which he had something to say. But his Table 
Talk essays, besides including the references to “‘ Ye Woods of Tuderly,” 
deal with a man who was frequently riding about this countryside, and who 
in a way was really quite closely connected with an old village not many 
miles distant. William Cobbett never lived in Hurstbourne Tarrant, but 
he was intent on going there as often as he could and staying in a farmhouse 
with a special friend of his. Cobbett, as we all know, was disliked and 
dreaded a good deal by holders of land property. He was regarded as a 
naughty revolutionist and so forth. I could never take that view when I 
came to know in early youth that Cobbett’s favourite resort had been in 
the village a mile and a half below the centre of the wood in which I lived, 
and after I had read some of his works. That he was vehement we are all, 
of course, aware—but equally so were many of his critics and angry 
opponents within and without the district. I spent Christmas in the farm- 
house one year, and, after making enquiries, reached the conclusion that it 
was virtually the same place, in the same condition, then as in his days. 
Looking at it again a few weeks ago I found that i is still just the same— 
garden, house and the tall trees which must have been fairly tall during 
his time there. 

In his Rural Rides are sundry references to the place. It is entitled 
therein both Hurstbourne Tarrant and Uphusband. Nov. 2, 1821: 

This place is commonly called Uphusband, which is, I think, as decent a corrup- 
tion of names as one would wish to meet with. However, Uphusband the people 
will have it, and Uphusband it shall be for me. I came from Berghclere this morning 
and through the park of Lord Caernarvon, at Highclere. It is a fine sermon to look 
at woods. The oaks are still covered, the beeches in their best dress, the elms yet 
pretty green and the beautiful ashes only begining to turn off. This is, according to 
my fancy, the prettiest park I have ever seen. A good deal of water, and this, in one 
part, only wants the colouring of American trees to make it look like a creek... 
The trees are very good, and the woods would be handsomer if the larches and firs 
were burnt, for which only they are fit. The great beauty of the place is the lofty 
downs, as steep, in some places, as the roof of a house. .. . 


Now Hazlitt’s essay in Table Talk, first issued in 1821—an edition 
which I could not lately find at Salisbury, but which is preserved in the 
Free Library at Winchester—appears to one as nothing if not generous 
and broad-minded in most of what it states about Cobbett : 

He is not only unquestionably the most powerful writer of the present day, but 
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one of the best writers in the language. He thinks and speaks plain, broad, down- 
right English. 


There is perhaps rather too much slang in some of Cobbett’s writings : 
however, Hazlitt overlooked that. As we all know, Cobbett was at times 
somewhat vehement—though, for the matter of that, so were many of his 
prosperous opponents—both inside and outside this district : 


Mr. Cobbett is great in attack, not in defence. He cannot fight an uphill battle. 
He will not bear the least punishment. If anyone turns upon him (which few 
people like to do) he immediately turns tail . . .a Big Ben in politics who will fall 
upon others and crush them by his weight, but is not prepared for resistance and is 
soon staggered by some smart blows. 


I suppose it was more or less correct ; though surely there must have been 
at least one droll exception to what Hazlitt states, when Cobbett, riding on 
the hills just north of Uphusband, became aware of a formidable opponent 
close by, and therefore rode round and round the man, who would not 
become openly aware of his presence! That is an old and true story 
concerning Cobbett which has amused and still amuses various people 
in and about the district. 

Hazlitt met Cobbett once, I believe only once and not, I am sure, at 
Uphusband, and found him “ simple and mild in his manner, deliberate 
and unruffled in his speech, though some of his expressions were not very 
qualified.” Moreover, “a very pleasant man—easy of access, affable.” 
Hazlitt does not deal with what Cobbett had to say about the game laws, 
a great and incessant theme in the district then and for the best part of a 
century later. Cobbett, writing on this subject, | imagine, a few years after 
his meeting with Hazlitt, took what one has for a long time regarded as a 
humane and progressive line. Fortunately to-day the old violence in 
relation to poaching, of which one was well aware in this district, has 
subsided—almost ended, one trusts. But in Hazlitt’s and Cobbett’s time, 
and indeed till a period in the near past, it was revolting and absolutely 
uncivilised. 

Writing in the farmhouse at Uphusband on this subject Cobbett con- 
demned the very drastic punishment of numbers of poor, almost starving, 
workers thereabouts because at times they had to seek after rabbits, etc., 
for their families and themselves to exist on ; and certainly I have felt for a 
long time past that Cobbett was right. One began to realise that the 
condemned, starving poacher was very often not less of a true Christian 
than those who seized him, when one was staying next door to Cobbett’s 
old haunt, and there was another fierce local controversy on the subject. 

To assert that everything which Hazlitt wrote is noble literature and ought 
to be sought after and read by great numbers of people would not, of 
course, be reasonable. In, say, his Thoughts and Maxims, which 
arose through his reading and delighting in Rochefoucauld’s Maxims 
and Moral Reflections, there are, of course, various things of true service, 
but also a good many passages which do not appeal to one as valuable. 
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Take, however, his work The Plain Speaker. Is there anything in it which 
is not worth reading to-day ? I question whether there is ; though, as I 
have said, I cannot personally now find much interest in the essays, for 
instance, on the leading politicians. ‘‘On Reading New Books,”’ the 
opening essay in The Plain Speaker, may be regarded—indeed is sure to be 
regarded—by a good many people as old-fashioned or “ out-of-date. 

But one’s rather strong impression is that on the contrary it is up to or in 
front of date. Elsewhere Hazlitt tells us that he hates reading new books. 
Perhaps there is a little exaggeration about that, otherwise he would not 
have been attracted by Cobbett or even Lamb and several other authors 
he was devoted to. All the same the opening essay in Sketches and Essays, 
like ““ My First Acquaintance with Poets,” is truly worth reading more 


than once. 
* & * fey 5 3 


Since writing most of the above I have visited the Winterslow district, 
though not actually the Tuderly Woods, Norman Court, or the Inn. 
A fair number of people were, of course, still on the highway, though natur- 
ally a much smaller number than in the early autumn or late summer. To 
suggest to people at that time of year that they should stop for a while on 
their journeys hereabouts and roam round Hazlitt’s old quarters would be 
foolish. Furious gales of wind and torrents of rain seem in the district to 
be mixed up with ice and fog ; and as to the views from even the loftiest 
hilltops, they are not worth glancing at. When the wind in full autumn is in 
the south-west it can be quite as unfavourable here as regards scenery, 
and the physical condition of those who are involved in it, as Alvide 
Pridz reminds us it can be in Norway—in her wonderful story, The Heart 
of the Northern Sea, which was translated into English nineteen years 
ago, as well as into various other languages. Tuderly was not inviting 
then owing to that wind and rain. Hazlitt obviously would never have 
written that passage on “ Ye Woods ” had he known and wandered about 
in them only in furious autumnal gales. At the most he could perhaps have 
given us the passage : 


-.. As your rustling branches give the loud blast to the waste below—borne on 
the thoughts of the year, I can look down with patient anguish at the cheerless 
desolation which I feel within ! without that face pale as the primrose with hyacin- 
thine locks, for ever shunning and foreverhauntingme, mocking my waking thoughts 
as in a dream ; without that smile which my heart could never turn to Scorn 3 
without those eyes dark with their own lustre, still bent on mine, and drawing the 
soul into their liquid mazes, like a sea of love ; without that name trembling in 
fancy’s ear ; without that form gliding before me, like Oread or Dryad in fabled 
graves, what should I do ? How pass away the listless, leaden-footed hours ? 


In conclusion one must say that, as Hazlitt has really come into the notice 
of many people to-day, new editions of at least some of his works might 
well be issued. It would surely help even quite young readers as much as 
do the works of Cobbett, Jefferies and Jane Austen. 
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“THE PASSAGE IN PARK LANE” 


(To the Editor of Tuz Lonpon MERcurRY) 


IR,—In his review of J. de la Mare Rowley’s new novel, The Passage in Park Lane, 

my friend Mr. Edward Shanks paid me the happiest of compliments, but alas! it is 
undeserved. 

“The author’s name,” he said, “ suggests a definite literary relationship.” He then 
quoted a brief passage from the narrative, and added, “‘ If Mr. de la Mare has had nothing 
to do with that, I shall have to emulate one of Mr. Chesterton’s characters and begin 
wearing a cabbage as a hat preparatory to eating it.” 

Well, nearly thirty years ago—when Mr. Rowley was upwards of seven—uncle and 
nephew did certainly work together in a serene and happy partnership, but there and then, 
unfortunately for me, our collaboration ended, and I did not see a line-of his novel until 
I had the joy of reading it after its publication. 

Still it can be nothing but a pleasure to emulate one of Mr. Chesterton’s characters, 
and when Mr. Shanks’s preparations are complete I hope he will invite me to the feast. 
And may digestion wait on appetite ! 

Yours, etc. 
WALTER DE LA Mare. 


SHAKESPEARE’S NOMENCLATURE 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcURY) 


IR,—I should be glad to learn something about Shakespeare’s method of naming his 

persons, and perhaps some of your readers can enlighten me. The derivation of many 
seems simple. Portia is well-named after the strict legalist Cato. Ariel is the spirit of 
air, the termination being that of Raphael, etc. Caliban looks like a transposition of Canni- 
bal, if it be not a tribal name. Of the clowns Trinculo and Feste are easily understood. 
But whence Touchstone ? is it anglicised from pietro, i.e. Peter? It is a goldsmith’s 
name in Eastward Ho. Is Shylock anglicised from some such word (if there was one) as 
Jialocco or Zhilocco ? Whence came Desdemona, lucklessness itself (SveSa:povi’a) and 
Ophelia, succour or gain (ddedca), whence Laertes? Hardly from Homer’s helpless old 
man. Or, if the Renascence is the background of the play, did people in the heat of it give 
their children such learned names as Irse and Olophernes, as a grammarian might 
surname himself Polonius ? Even so, the unpropitious Desdemona is unaccounted for. 
It is an obituary name, more like the Latin Perdita (lost) or Miranda (admirable). Des- 
demona and Ophelia, too, unlike most of the other foreign names, have a changed pro- 
nunciation. Did Shakespeare nationalise them first ? They are too stately for ballads, and 
there is not much evidence that England was then full of good stories passing from mouth 
to mouth. Do they betoken an author who knew Greek or not ? And why the deliberate 
mixture in Hamlet of Scandinavian (Guildenstern, etc.), Greek (Laertes, Ophelia), English 
(Yorick, Hamlet), German (Gertrude), Romance (Fortinbras) and Italian (Horatio)— 
even if the last is one derived really from an Anglo-Saxon one in Heor-, like Heorvath 
and so many others in Beowulf ? 

—Yours, etc. 
AMATEUR. 
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(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcuRY) 


IR,—As President of the P.E.N. Club I have pleasure in stating that there has come 

into being a Society called The Young P.E.N., affiliated to the London P.E.N. Club. 

It will consist of young writers and literary aspirants, not more than twenty-nine 
years old, not as yet eligible for the P.E.N. Club itself, and many of whom will not so far 
have had any work published. It will exist to foster creative talent, bring young writers 
together, and give them a chance to meet with young literary folk of other countries ; 
for I do not doubt that the example of this idea, which originated with Mr. Hermon Ould, 
the P.E.N. Club’s Secretary, will be followed in many of the countries where the forty- 
two centres of the P.E.N. Club exist. The Young P.E.N., whose honorary secretary is 
Mr. A. G. Berrisford, will use the office of the London P.E.N. Club at 107, Great Russell 
Street, for the next year at least. They will meet once a month for social intercourse and 
intellectual co-operation, including the discussion of literature. The subscription will be 
ss. a year for foundation members up to the number of fifty, elected before the end of 
October this year, and ros. 6d. for ordinary members. Candidates must be proposed and 
seconded by members who know them personally and have seen something that they have 
written. The first meeting will be held on October 4th. 

—Yours, etc. 
JoHN GALSWORTHY. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited, 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


HE June number of that admirable quarterly The Library (Oxford 

University Press, 5s. or annual subscription 15s.) is a particularly interest- 

ing one. It opens with a paper on Marks as Signatures, by Mr. Charles 

Sisson. I heard Mr. Sisson read this paper to the Bibliographical Society 
on January 16 last, and I may as well confess that I went to hear it under a complete 
misapprehension, for I imagined that “‘ Signatures,” in the title, meant the signatures 
on the sheets of printed books, and that the paper was to deal with problems arising 
out of the occasional use of daggers, asterisks and similar marks as signatures ! 
Instead of that, the paper really refers to the use of various marks—the cross is the 
best known of them—by illiterate persons, and sometimes by others, in the place of 
their signatures on letters and documents. And it is perhaps a tribute to Mr. Sisson 
that, in spite of my misapprehension, I enjoyed his paper extremely. It is both learned 
and amusing, and I cannot forbear from quoting his opinion, as a scholar, that the 
most famous of all stories about marks as signatures, that of “Bill Stumps his Mark,” 
is “ frankly impossible,” for, if Mr. Stumps could write that inscription, even giving 
“Bill ” only one 1, he was under no necessity of using a mark at all, and would certainly 
have scorned to do so, unless, as Mr. Sisson suggests, he was “ gammoning”’ the 
learned Pickwickians, and the seventeen other British and foreign antiquarian 
societies that discussed the inscription. Another article in The Library is that on 
The Position on the Sheet of Early Watermarks, by Mr. Edward Heawood. This is a 
peculiarly important subject to bibliographers, since a very great deal is to be learnt 
from watermarks and their position on the page and in the folded sheet. But to be 
able to learn what these things teach, it is necessary to know how the watermark was 
placed on the sheet of the particular make of paper used in the book which is being 
examined; and it is quite certain—and Mr.Heawood demonstrates the fact—that there 
were very many exceptions to the generally stated rule that the watermark was placed 
about the middle of one half of the sheet. Mr. W. J. Blyth Crotch contributes an 
account of the little that is known of Caxton’s Son-in-Law, an unsatisfactory person 
called Gerard Crop, a tailor, who married the famous printer’s only daughter, Eliza- 
beth. Another Caxtonian paper—and a very important one—is Mr. A. W. Pollard’s 
description, accompanied by a reproduction in collotype, of The New Caxton Indul- 
gence. An example of this indulgence, printed in Caxton’s second and third types, 
was recently discovered in the Record Office by Mr. S. C. Ratcliff, and since this 
particular specimen (the only one known) was granted on December 13, 1476, it is 
obvious that it must have been printed before that date. Caxton is presumed to have 
begun the tenancy of his house in Westminster on September 29, 1476. Mr. Pollard 
says that “ the supreme importance ” of this indulgence “ lies in its being in all 
probability the first piece of printing executed by Caxton after he came to England, 
and issued at Westminster where he had his press. It also shows that as early as 
December, 1476 he was not content with the possession of only a single fount of type.” 
Yet other articles in this magazine are Mr. R. Stewart Brown’s A Chester Book- 
seller’s Lawsuit of 1653, which concludes with an interesting inventory of the said 
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bookseller’s stock, or rather of his purchases over a period, and Mr. Lawrence C. 
Wroth’s account of Recent Bibliographical Work in America. In the latter nearly 
forty bibliographical works, published in America since the beginning of 1924, are 
discussed. As their prices and publishers are in all cases recorded in footnotes, this 
article is obviously a very valuable one for reference purposes. Finally this issue of 
The Library contains the annual report of the Bibliographical Society, which is in the 
happy position of ending the year with a balance of £1,700, as against {1,100 at its 
beginning. O si sic omnes societates of which I am a member ! 


LITTLE book of some ninety pages, which I have just received (The Personal 

Library : How to Make and How to Use tt. By Haslehurst Greaves. Grafton 
and Co., 3s. 6d.) is not primarily intended for book-collectors, as that compound is 
usually understood. But the author makes at least one suggestion which seems to me 
so sensible that (being a modest man) I wonder that I have never thought of it 
myself. It is that whenever a bookseller’s catalogue is received, the first thing to be 
done to it is to mark on it the date. To resolve to do this is an excellent resolution 
which I now make, and I only hope I shall remember to keep my resolution, for I 
find it an intolerable nuisance that so many catalogues are either undated, or are 
dated only with the year of issue, so that, in referring to an old catalogue, one is often 
quite uncertain as to how recent, or ancient, it may be. And yet I have never thought 
of the simple expedient of writing the date of receipt on it ! Or, if I have thought of it, 
I have been too indolent to put my thought into practice. In either case I have— 
quite evidently—been a blockhead ; and if I succeed in never being this particular 
kind of a blockhead again I shall feel eternally—or at least for a number of years— 
grateful to Mr. Greaves. There is another point, arising from this same book, which 
I must mention. In the Introduction written to it by Mr. Gilbert H. Fabes, it is 
stated that the first edition, 1922, of Mr. Galsworthy’s The Forsyte Saga, “ is now 
worth eight pounds if in fine condition.” I don’t happen to know anything of the 
bibliography of this book, but, unless there is some catch—such as a very scarce first 
issue—about it, this would surely seem to be book-collecting gone mad. Mr. Gals- 
worthy in 1922 was already a justly famous author. The Forsyte Saga was a book of 
a great many pages, issued at a comparatively low price, and must therefore have 
been issued in a very large first edition. Therefore, it is as certain as anything can be 
that a large number of copies—even in excellent condition—have survived, and will 
do so for many years to come, so that in a few years, when the present owners begin 
to die and their libraries to be dispersed (even if not before then), the market will be 
flooded with more copies than there will be collectors. To buy a book of this kind 
—€ven when it is such a good book as Mr. Galsworthy’s—at a price of this magni- 
tude is obviously (or so it seems to me) asking for trouble. 


NOTES ON SALES 


he first part of the library of the late Sir Edmund Gosse was sold at Sotheby’s 
on July 3oth. The number of lots offered was 182, and the total sum realised 
was £9,676. The famous Westmorland Manuscript of John Donne’s poems, to 
which I referred last month in these notes, fetched £400 ; and {240 was bid for a 
first edition, octavo, 1818, of Keats’s Endymion, a rebound copy, but with the fore and 
lower edges uncut. A volume containing the two first editions, quarto, 18 59 and 
1868, of Fitzgerald’s translation of the Rubatyat of Omar Khayyam sold for £320; 
this volume Gosse described as 
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The saddest in my library, for when I bought these two pamphlets, they had their 
covers and were absolutely uncut. I knew no better than to have them bound by 
an ignorant binder, who stripped off the priceless brown-paper covers and cropped 
the virgin pages. 


R. L. Stevenson’s Father Damien, octavo, 1890, one of 25 copies, with a four-page 
letter from Stevenson to Gosse inserted, fetched £102 ; and £110 was given for the 
first edition, small folio, 1855, of Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, in the original 
cloth. Of the autograph manuscript of Tennyson’s poem The Throstle, written on 
a single page of Farringford note-paper, the price was £155. Among the eighteenth- 
century books there were several of Dr. Johnson’s first editions, and of these The 
Prince of Abyssinia, 2 volumes, octavo, 1759, fetched £95; The Vanity of Human 
Wishes, quarto, 1749, £220; and London, folio, 1738, £260. The set of numbers 
1-208 of Johnson’s Rambler, folio, 1750-1752, which he is traditionally said to have 
presented to Dr. Burney, and which Dr. Charles Burney, Junior, gave to his sister 
Fanny, sold for £205. Three first editions of novels by Fielding went for the follow- 
ing prices :—Joseph Andrews, 2 volumes, octavo, 1742, £120 ; Tom Fones, 6 volumes, 
octavo, 1749, £140 ; and Amelia, 4 volumes, octavo, 1752, £58. The most remark- 
able prices of all, however, were given for a long series of two manuscripts and many 
presentation copies, mostly first editions, of Thomas Hardy. The manuscripts were 
a first rough draft, on 21 quarto pages and g others, of Wessex Tales, £740, and that 
of a poem, God’s Funeral, on four pages quarto, £340. For the Hardy printed books 
the highest prices given were {250 for The Dynasts, 1904-8, the first of the three 
volumes not being a first edition ; £230 for Two on a Tower, 3 volumes, 1892 ; 
£215 for The Woodlanders, 3 volumes, 1887 ; and £205 for Satires of Circumstance, 
1914. A large part of the value of these books lies, of course, in their being very 
delightful “‘ association copies.” 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ESSRS. DULAU AND COMPANY, of 32 Old Bond Street, London, W.1, 
have just acquired two particularly interesting manuscript volumes, which I 
saw when I called at their shop recently. One of these I mentioned in my Notes on 
Sales last month, as having been sold at Sotheby’s on July 8, actually, I believe, 
it was only bought in on that date, having failed to reach its reserve. This is the 
Delamere manuscript of Chaucer, from Lord Delamere’s library at Vale Royal, 
Cheshire. It is only very rarely that important Chaucer manuscripts of this kind 
come into the market. This one was written about the year 1450, and was described 
by Timothy Thomas in his preface to Urry’s edition of Chaucer published in 1721. 
F. J. Furnivall also gave a description and collation of the manuscript in Notes and 
Queries in (I think—but this date is from memory) 1872. An amusing thing about the 
volume is that there is a note written on the fly-leaf by Thomas, explaining with great 
pride how he had had it bound. But Furnivall’s Notes and Queries article contains 
vigorous abuse of “the abominable binder” for cropping off the signatures. 
‘Messrs. Dulau’s second manuscript book is A Dutifull Defence of the Lawfull Regi- 
ment of Weomen, by Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton (1540-1614). It is 
apparently in the hand of a scribe, but signed by the author at the end of the Dedica- 
tion. This volume was that presented by Howard to Queen Elizabeth, and has her 
arms on an early page. It later came into the possession of the Cholmondeley family. 
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NAG ree QUARITCH, of 11 Grafton Street, London, W.1., have issued their 


catalogue number 418—a quarto-sized list that has large sections devoted 
to Americana, Australasia (thank heavens we have not yet got as far in the develop- 
ment of the alleged English language as “‘ Australasiana ” !), English Literature, 
Bibliography, French Literature and French Bookbindings. In the Americana 
section there are some very valuable and attractive books. I notice, for instance, 
Nicholas Monardes’s Joyfull News out of the new-found World... . Englished by 
Yohn Frampton Merchant, quarto, 1580, a good copy in contemporary calf and made 
particularly interesting by having on the title-page the signature of Edward King 
on'the occasion of whose death Milton wrote Lycidas. King was at a school in London 
kept by Thomas Farnaby, who, when young, had sailed with Drake and Hawkins. 
Several of the boys of his school have scribbled their names in this book, and in one 
place one of them has written their master’s name—‘‘ Magister ffarnaby.”’ Messrs. 
Quaritch ask £300 for this volume. For a first edition, 1624, folio, of Captain John 
Smith’s The Generall Historie of Virginia, the price asked is £350 ; and £850 is that of 
a very rare quarto, the first issue of the first edition of Philip Vincent’s A True 
Relation of the Late Battell fought in New England, between the English, and the 
Salvages : With the present state of things there, 1637. ‘This book gives an account of a 
war with the Pequot Indians and seems to have been written by an eye-witness. 


I ALWAYS try to mention in these notes any first catalogue issued. Now, just in 
time for a line or two about it to be added to my proof, one such has reached me 
from Mr. S. Pena, of 26 Leather Lane, London, E.C.1. This list consists of modern 
first editions and limited editions. It is attractively printed and “ got up ”’, and con- 
tains 445 items. But why are the dates of publication of the modern first editions left 
out ? This detracts seriously from the value of the list, since one of the aims of a 
bookseller should be to educate his customers by means of his catalogues. The prices 
asked seem moderate, and among the authors represented are Messrs. Baring, Belloc, 
Bennett, Chesterton, Conrad, Galsworthy, Rider Haggard, Hewlett, Kipling, Mase- 
field, Phillpotts, and Wells. 
I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF PRINTING 


N former numbers of the Lonpon Mercury I have expressed regret that, 
although at various centres we have classes where the several arts and crafts 
that are related to book-production are taught by competent teachers, we have 

no school where they are co-ordinated and combined into what may be called a 
single faculty of book-production. A set of specimens which I have received from 
the Birmingham School of Printing leads me to hope that at Margaret Street in that 
city there is already a foundation on which may in time be built up a complete 
structure which shall fulfil most, at least, of the functions of such an institution as I 
have indicated. The specimens are sent out in the name of the Printing School, 
which is only a department, though a very flourishing one, of the Central School of 
Arts and Crafts. The students of other classes, however, including those of lettering, 
illustration, lithography and wood-engraving, have joined with the compositors, 
monotype and linotype operators, and machine-minders in producing these excellent 
examples of their combined work. I would mention especially a brightly written and 
brightly produced booklet, relating the history of Sutton Chase. The buff-coloured 
cover is printed in green with a woodcut design showing the arms of the Grevilles, 
earls of Warwick, and of Bishop Vesey, on a decorated background of oak, ivy and 
the rose. Within are five full-page wood-engravings showing scenes in or near Sutton, 
designed and cut by as many different engravers, all of them students in the class of 
wood-engraving conducted by Mr. Bernard Sleigh. ‘There are besides nearly a dozen 
charming little head-pieces to the text-pages. These also have been designed and 
engraved on wood by the students. The pages have been set and cast in 12-point 
Garamond by students attending the monotype classes. The little book, creditable as 
it is to the individual craftsmen who have contributed to its making, is even more 
instructive as an example of combined work of many different kinds all directed to a 
single job. In a quarto pamphlet the monotype students and the compositors give us 
the Sermon on the Mount in 16-point Poliphilus, rubricated in the margins with 
Blado italic. They have called in a student of the lithographic class, J. R. Tooby, to 
draw for them a calligraphic title-page in fine roman capitals, printed in vermilion. 
Lest it be thought that preciousness rather than practical purpose is a note of the 
school’s work, let me add that the specimens include jobbing work in the shape of 
note-heads, bill-heads, and advertisements of various kinds, differing only from that 
of a commercial printing office by its good taste and good execution. The machine- 
minders’ work is as good as the compositors’, and includes difficult examples in half- 
tone and in three- and four-colour work, perfectly rendered. I should like to see 
multi-colour work from line blocks, in which the students of design and engraving 
might collaborate with those in the printing-classes with interesting and beautiful 

results. 

The printing-classes at Margaret Street are directed by Mr. Leonard Jay, who was 
formerly assistant to Mr. Mason at the Central School of Arts and Crafts in London. 
It must give great satisfaction to Mr. B. J. Fletcher, who has lately retired from the 
direction of the Margaret Street School, to know that under his rule the printing work 
has developed on lines which are likely to make it a model of what a school of printing 


in a great city can achieve. 
ay 
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CLASSES IN BOOK-PRODUCTION AT LEICESTER 


T was from Leicester that Mr. Fletcher was called to take charge of the Central 

School at Birmingham. The Printing-Trades Year Book for 1927-1928, sent to me 
as a collection of specimens of students’ work from the Leicester College of Arts and 
Crafts, although not quite so good as those from Birmingham, show that the traditions 
of good craftsmanship which Mr. Fletcher helped to establish there are still main- 
tained. At the Leicester College typography, bookbinding and machine-ruling, 
lithography and design, the last of which embraces illustration and poster-work, 
writing and lettering, etching, wood-block cutting and printing in colours, are all 
grouped together in a single department, called “‘ the school of printing and allied 
trades.’”’ So there should be an excellent opportunity for teamwork. 


THE LABORATORY PRESS 


HE Laboratory Press, it may be remembered, is a department of the Carnegie 

Institute of Technology at Pittsburg, in which a few selected students are 
trained in fine printing. I have received a further batch of specimens, each of them 
the work of an individual student, who has both designed it and carried it out in every 
detail, printing it himself on a hand-press. The specimens are chiefly broadsides. 
Each of them bears the student’s name and a note of the type and make of paper which 
he has used for the job. ‘They include Caslon’s Old-Face, a beautiful French 
bdtarde cast by the French founders, Deberry & Peignot, an “‘ Elzevier ” or old-face 
from the same foundry, Poliphilus, Garamond, and Goudy Antique. Type-ornaments 
and flowers are used with commendable discretion, and there are some good calli- 
graphic initial letters. The papers are mostly handmades, from famous mills in many 
different countries, the watermarks including those of Batchelor’s ‘“‘ Kelmscott’ 
papers and others from Maidstone and Hayle. 


“THE BOOK IN ITALY” 


N the closing years of last century the late Dr. Biagi, then librarian of the Lauren-. 

tian Library in Florence, made a series of photographs of pages from early printed 
books for the purpose of illustrating the history of printing in Italy during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. His reproductions, nearly 200 in all, form a magnificent 
volume now on permanent exhibition at the Laurentian Library. Early in the 
present century Mr. William Dana Orcutt got leave from the Minister of Public 
Instruction in Italy to publish the entire collection. The great interest which is now 
taken in the history of printing has at length encouraged him to give us, generally in 
the size of the originals, collotype reproductions of most of the pages selected by 
Biagi. (Harrap. £5 5s.) Such a selection must have very great interest to any 
student of early Italian printing. We have here pages from the great printers of 
Subiaco, Venice, Rome and Milan—Sweynheim and Pannartz, Jenson, Ratdolt, 
Hahn, Aldus—and also from the less well-known printers who set up their presses in 
other cities. Biagi grouped his specimens in chronological order. Mr. Orcutt has 
arranged them under the names of places. That is less convenient for the student 
who wishes to trace the development of the art in Italy as a whole ; but it has enabled 
Mr. Orcutt to accompany the specimens from each place with an account of the 
printers who worked there. ‘The book has been printed under Mr. Orcutt’s eye at the 
Plimpton Press, Norwood, Mass., in heavily leaded Bodoni type. That type presents 
a marked contrast with the generous letter used in the early work which it describes. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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CHRONICLES 
THE DRAMA 


_ THE ENEMY. By Cuanninc Pottockx. Strand Theatre. 
PASSING BROMPTON ROAD. By Jevan Branpon-Tuomas. Criterion Theatre- 
ALIBI. By Micuaet Morton. Prince of Wales’ Theatre. 
THE SQUEAKER. By Epcar Wattace. Apollo Theatre. 


‘HE ENEMY is an anti-war play on the old familiar lines. This time the scene 

of it is Vienna, almost the only departure from the accepted formula of anti- 
war plays and novels. All our old friends are here. There is the artist, in this case a 
playwright, his profiteer-father, his pacifist fiancée, the old broad-minded professor, 
and the young foreign friend of the family. The dramatist, of course, is also a pacifist 
and has written a pacifist play. Then the Archduke is assassinated at Serajevo and 
war-fever begins to rise. The play which had been accepted by a manager is now 
refused. The old professor is kicked out of his University chair for suggesting, 
treasonably and criminally, that Austria might not necessarily be entirely in the right 
and that Germany might conceivably have been wrong to invade Belgium. Then 
Britain declares war and the Austrian family turns savagely on their young English 
friend, one young Austrian going so far as to stab him in the wrist. There 1s a good 
deal of talk at this point about insults to the flag and the Englishman retires, osten- 
tatiously holding a small Union Jack in his hand. The inevitable consequences 
follow. The troops march away with a great singing and cheering ; the dramatist is 
called up ; the family pretty nearly starves ; most of the characters are killed and, 
finally, after it is all over, the pacifist play is at last produced and the survivors, among 
whom the dramatist himself is not, live on the royalties. 

The trouble is that Mr. Channing Pollock has selected as his subject the greatest 
of all possible themes and it is a very great deal too big for him. In the first place he 
_ sets out to prove laboriously what everyone, except a handful of maniacs and fanatics, 
already accepts and believes, namely that war is hideous and unnecessary. The result 
is that he harps away in a useless reiteration of arguments that no one is trying to 
combat. Instead of concentrating on the production of a work of art, Mr. Pollock has 
racked his brains to prove a case that does not require proving. Nor is he really 
successful even at that. The choice of Austria is a mistake. In this country there is a 
widespread and fairly well-founded belief that Austrians are indifferent haters, 
that they are a mild and amiable race and particularly partial to anything English. 
- Consequently it does not seem right to make this Viennese family into a set of regular 
Prussians, talking about “ our invasion of Belgium,” and stabbing a dear friend in 
the wrist simply because it is reported that crowds have trampled on the Austrian 
flag in Belgrave Square. It is possible, even probable, that Viennese families did all 
- this in August, 1914, but it is utterly contrary to our idea of them and utterly con- 
trary to their normal national character. The whole atmosphere seemed strange and 
forced. It would have been incomparably more dramatic, and more effective as 
propaganda, if Mr. Pollock had represented his Austrians as the slightly muddle- 
headed, bewildered, completely charming and vague people that they are. Mr. 
Pollock ought to have started by reading several times the first half of Mr. Britling 
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Sees It Through before he put pen to paper at all. There he would have seen how the 
tremendous impact of war struck normal, intelligent people. It did not make them 
want to beat a drum ; it made them want to sit down and think. Mr. Pollock would 
also have found that wild and hysterical outbursts are not nearly so effective as quiet 
simplicity. Young Englishmen, just down from the University, do not shout and 
rant about the flag. It simply is not done. In Mr. Brithng they see their German 
tutor off to join his army, calling out “ Auf wiedersehen ” and “‘ See you again next 
year.” The theme is too big for Mr. Pollock. That is the truth of the matter. If the war 
is to be treated on anything approaching a large scale, it must be done by a Hardy or 
a Tolstoy. Smaller men should concentrate on smaller facets of the colossal whole. 

Passing Brompton Road has one merit that outweighs a considerable number of 
defects. It enables Miss Marie Tempest to exercise her unique gifts during about 
three-quarters of the piece and no one can ask for more than that. If Miss Tempest 
was not in the cast, one trembles to think what the play would be like. It is the story of 
Mrs. Sloane, a lady who found that Society passed her by in just the same way as tube 
trains on the Piccadilly Railway pass Brompton Road Station. She wanted, as so many 
similarly situated ladies have wanted before, to better her position and the method she 
chose was a divorce. For she argued, to be divorced is a public sign of wickedness 
and public wickedness is an infallible passport to realms above, in this world at any 
rate. Of course there are two glaring, howling fallacies in this. To be divorced is not 
a certain entry into Society and, secondly, divorce-cases nowadays get no publicity 
at all. The play, therefore, as Ibsen would have remarked with horror, is founded ona 
lie, or on two lies rather. However, in a farcical comedy one should not be too par- 
ticular. Mrs. Sloane asked her husband’s best friend to act as nominal co-respondent, 
and asked her solicitor to plant a spy in the house in order to collect evidence. Mr. 
Sloane’s wishes or convenience are not consulted. There are one or two mild com- 
plications leading pleasantly to a happy ending. A boy-and-girl love affair is dragged 
in just before the final curtain in order to satisfy one of the singular conventions of 
the modern stage, and Mrs. Sloane ends up in the glory of being the prospective 
mother-in-law of the second cousin of a Duchess. 

The main fun of the entertainment, apart from Miss Tempest’s acting, consists in 
the not very witty or conspicuously original idea of making one of the characters 
slightly deaf. The part is played by Mr. Evelyn Roberts and he certainly makes it 
uproariously funny. But it does not augur well for Mr. Brandon-Thomas’s future as 
a playwright if he has to rely on such a device to raise laughter. Miss Tempest is as 
delicious as usual. She is an enchanting person. 

Alibi is an adaptation by Mr. Michael Morton of a well-known detective-novel by 
Mrs. Agatha Christie. The novel was a particularly skilful example of Mrs. Christie’s 
art,in which the identity of the murderer is kept concealed from all but the most 
experienced and sagacious right up to the end. In the version for the stage the same 
procedure is adopted and the audience is not let into the secret until the end, with the 
inevitable result that those who have not read the novel obtain about one-tenth of the 
amusement and excitement out of the play that is obtained by the others who have 
read it. Apart from this major flaw, the adaptation is just the smooth, competent and 
effective affair that we expect, and always get, from Mr. Morton. The curtain at the 
end of the first act is as good as any of the “classic” curtains of Pinero or Wilde. 
Mr. de 3 8 Roberts is the most natural, untheatrical actor I have ever seen. His 
quiet, conversational tone may not always reach to the furthest recesses of pit and 
gallery, but there were no angry cries of “Speak up!” so presumably they did. His 
easy and unforced acting made a perfect background for another of Mr. Laughton’s ~ 
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terrific performances. It is an odd thing that Mr. Laughton’s name seems always to 
be coupled with dynamic adjectives such as staggering, portentous, and the like. 
There is nothing quiet or easy about Mr. Laughton; his personality is on the move 
all the time, even when he is not speaking. He becomes the centre of the action the 
instant he enters and remains the centre until he goes out. There are times when he 
gets carried away by his own excitement and shouts and yells in a most unconvincing 
and artificial way, but he will get over this trick in a year or two. Apart from that one 
- tendency, which is due only to the intensity with which he throws his whole soul and 
personality into his part, Mr. Laughton is a great actor, and in Alibi he gives a great 
performance. 

Mr. Edgar Wallace’s The Squeaker is capital fun. It is in a new manner for Mr. 
Wallace and is an improvement on his earlier work. It is not in the least blood-and- 
thundery. Throughout the whole piece there is not a single explosion, trap-door, 
sliding panel, corpse tumbling from the cupboard, or sinister green light. The loudest 
noise is an extremely refined and wholly expected shriek. It is, in fact, a straight- 
forward detective-story, straining neither the ear-drums nor the brain-cells of the 
audience. Mr. Wallace is always at his best in the underworld. When he tries his 
_ hand at Society or at writing a love-scene, he is apt to lose his way sadly. But put him 
into the half-world and he is superbly at home. The great scene in The Squeaker 
is at the Leopard Night Club, the hall-porter of which is a masterpiece of characterisa- 
tion. The sub-editor’s room is another capital scene where Mr. Wallace moves with 
deft assurance. His inability to write a love-scene is really something more ; it is an 
inability to write feminine parts. Miss Mercia Swinburne has little chance to show 
what she can do, whereas Mr. Harry Wenman as the porter and Mr. Campbell Gullan 
as the Scottish journalist may live a long while before they get better parts. Incidentally 
_ they both act brilliantly. 


FORTHCOMING PRODUCTIONS 


Mr. Matheson Lang returns to the London stage in the middle of September after 
an absence of more than three years. The management of the Duke of York’s Theatre 
have decided, with startling enterprise, to try a policy of intelligent continuity in their 
theatre and have arranged for Mr. Lang to produce a series of plays there. His first 
piece will be Such Men are Dangerous, by Mr. Ashley Dukes, the second will be The 
Chinese Bungalow, and then afterwards there is to be an adaptation of Few Siiss. Miss 
Violet Melnotte is producing Payment, a new play by Mr. C. E. Openshaw, at East- 
bourne, whence it will presumably wend its way to London. Sir Alfred Butt’s produc- 
tion at the Globe, in which Mlle. Delysia was to have appeared, has fallen through, but 
his musical comedy Funny Face is due to open at Liverpool towards the end of the 
- month. The company includes the Astaires and the incomparable Mr. Leslie Henson. 
Mr. J. L. Sacks is reviving The Lilac Domino with Miss Ena Riess in the part originally 
played by Miss Clara Butterworth. 

Mr. Ernest Milton, whose next part is in The Moving Finger at the Garrick, will 
subsequently produce an English translation of Pirandello’s Henry IV, and after that a 
new play by Mrs. Ernest Milton, better kown as Miss Naomi Royde-Smith. 
Clowns in Clover, Mr. Jack Hulbert’s brilliant revue, appears in a new edition at the 

beginning of the month, and Miss Gladys Cooper returns to the Playhouse in L’ Ecole 


des Cocottes. 
A. G. MACDONELL 
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POETRY 


LOVING MAD TOM: Bedlamite Verses of the XVI and XVII Centuries. With 5 
illustrations by NorMAN Linpsay. Foreword by ROBERT Graves ; edited with 
notes by Jack Linpsay. Fanfrolico Press. {2 2s. 


PARNASSUS BICEPS, OR SEVERAL CHOICE PIECES OF POETRY, com- 
posed by the best Wits that were in both Universities before their Dissolution, 
1656. Edited by G. THorn-Drury. Frederick Etchells and Hugh Macdonald. 
18s. 


BALLADS AND SEA-SONGS FROM NOVA SCOTIA. Collected by W. Roy 
MackenzigE. Humphrey Milford (for Harvard University Press). 23s. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF MEDIEVAL LATIN VERSE. Chosen by STEPHEN 
GasELEE. Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. 


OLD SCOTCH SONGS AND POEMS. Phonetically spelt and transcribed by 
Sir James Wixson, K.C.S.I. Oxford University Press. 18s. 


THE SILVER BOOK OF ENGLISH SONNETS. Selected and introduced by 
Rosert Lynp. The Pleiad Press. 21s. 


POEMS FROM THE DIVAN OF HAFIZ. Translated by GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN | 
BELL. With a preface by E. Denison Ross. Heinemann. 53. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF FRANCOIS VILLON. Translated with an 


introduction and notes by J. U. NicoLson. (2 vols). Covici, Friede. New York. 
gos. 


LYRICS OF LUIS DE LEON. With English renderings by AuBrey F. G. BELL. 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 12s. 6d. 


che appearance in book-form of Miss Riding’s and Mr. Graves’s considered 
complaint against anthologies coincides with a fine crop of anthologies and near- 
anthologies for review. The first of these in price, beauty of production, ingenuity of 
conception and, I think, in value, is additionally enriched with an introduction from 
the pen of the stern collaborator himself. Mr. Graves would say that this is not an 
anthology, but a commentary, with illustrations, upon a single poem, but really it 
owes its value to the fact that it is both. The single poem is Tom-o’-Bedlam’s Song, 
that will-o’-the-wisp, one stanza at least of which has been quoted from, stolen from, 
and used for various ornamental purposes more than any other stanza in the language 
for more than a generation and which to look for in its entirety and in any sort of 
Proper condition until March, 1923, when Mr. Sidgwick had it printed in these pages, 
was a labour fraught with fasting and prayer. 

There is no doubt about its accessibility now. All its variants and travesties of any 
merit at all are reprinted here, together with Mr. Graves’s sound conjectural versions 
of the original professional Bedlamites’ song which he supposes to lie at its root, and 
of the “ cultured ” version which ought to antedate the manuscript copy in Giles 
Earles his Book, 1615, and is suspected to have been sung at scene-shiftings. With this 
last, conjecturally within conjecture, he associates the name of Shakespeare, with 
daring but decidedly without lése-majesté. Other Bedlamite and vagabond songs, both 
cultured and “ in the rough,” are added, and Mr. Jack Lindsay’s notes do not scruple 
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to draw on whole poems, little known as a rule, and whole prose pages, to illustrate 
minor points. These notes are invaluable with their comments on the under-side of 
life at the time. I feel that Mr. Lindsay might have explained why he contradicts 
(I cannot think he overlooked) Isaac Disraeli’s definite statement that he discovered 
his version in the Wit and Drollery of 1661 ; and that he might have reprinted the 
whole of Bishop Corbet’s downright parody. But these are minor matters. Mr. 
Peter Warlock’s transcript of four apposite tunes, and Mr. Norman Lindsay’s 
harmonious pictures complete a beautiful volume. 

Tom-o’-Bedlam, or Loving Mad Tom as Mr. Graves prefers to call the poem, is 
first found in print in the Wit and Drollery of 1656. The same year saw the original 
publication of Parnassus Biceps, which also has three contributors in common with 
the Fanfrolico volume. In spite of these coincidences, no two collections could be 
more unlike. The first is full of the stuff of poetry while, as Mr. Thorn-Drury 
ruefully admits, there is not much of it in the latter. Perhaps he is a little over- 
tueful, seeing that he is able to reprint an early version of You meaner beauties of the 

night, a version of Donne’s Praise of an ill- favoured Gentlewoman, which is shorter but 
better than the one in the collected works, and a poem by William Browne, which for 
grim beauty vies with Donne at his best. But otherwise it is true that the poems of 
these university wits are usually little more than distended conceits. There are, 
however, three long poems of more than ordinary humour, including the rollicking 
Journey into France (Mr. Drury refuses to assign it to Corbet) which with its “ trip- 
pery ” pictures of the Paris of those days, and the young king there, might make a 
valuable footnote to Vingt Ans Aprés. It may be mentioned that the compiler’s 
preface contains a long and impassioned defence of anthologies. 

Cecil Sharp’s inspired tour among the ballad-singers of the Southern Appalachians, 
“with its haul of “‘ living fossils,’ seems to have set professors encouraging and ancients 
singing all up and down America. This is good work, but belated, and it is likely that 
its results will be increasingly disappointing regarded as literature, although a great 
deal can always be said for them anthropologically. Mr. Mackenzie’s Nova Scotians 
are comparatively widely-travelled. As may be seen from his introduction they are a 
fine race, but lack humour, which fact may have something to do with the way in 
which the few genuine old ballads they retain have become thin and logical. Also 
there appears to be a strong vein of prudery in their composition—or else Mr. 
-Mackenzie’s pen has faltered in the taking down, which, judging from the fine vigour 
of his prose and scholarship, I cannot believe. Even in the sea-songs there is nothing 
to touch the raciness of Cawsands Bay, that quite respectable lyric, so dear to the 
heart of the British bluejacket, while all their versions of Blow the Man Down are 
woefully genteel. There is a lack of zest, as well as a certain ungallantry, in their 
Spanish Ladies : 


Fare ye well and adieu to the old Spanish Ladies. 


Mr. Gaselee in his selection of medieval Latin verse has sailed neatly between the 
Scylla of too much piety and the Charybdis of too much wandering scholarship. He 
includes the great hymns, but he also gets in a fine “ rag” account of a drinking- 
bout between an abbot and a prior, a lively schoolboys’ leaving-song, a “‘ come live 
with me and be my love ”’ and the complaint of a betrayed girl, which one feels must 
have been sometimes in Landor’s mind. 
Old Scotch Songs and Poems is the last book of the late Sir James Wilson, who 
contributed as much as any man to the present revival of the Scottish vernacular. 
Each poem is printed three times, once as usually printed, then phonetically, then 
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in translation. There has been no havering quest after the rare poem, so that half 
the book comes familiarly to a southern eye, but its value to the southern tongue is 
great, and it is not to be despised as a help to the southern understanding. 

The Silver Book of English Sonnets is a beautiful piece of team-work. Mr. Lynd’s 
introduction begins with a tender little contradiction of Coleridge, and goes on in a 
soft voice to be exceedingly rigorous about which forty-five sonnets to admit. It 
would be unfair to give away any of his choice, which is a surprisingly new variation 
on an old theme. Mr. Frederic Warde directed the setting of the type, which was 
made by Gutenberg’s son-in-law. 

There is as much to be said against the translation of poetry as against its collection 
in anthologies. Mr. Nicolson’s Villon, Mr. Aubrey Bell’s Luis de Leon and Gertrude 

Bell’s Hafiz are, however, immune. The first two, indeed, are doubly proof, for the 
original poems are printed opposite the versions, so that philological, if not poetical, 
merit cannot be denied them. As for the last, it is a reprint of the 1897 edition, and 
has already collected too many good opinions (most of them putting it second to 
FitzGerald’s Omar as a translation from the Persian) to be in danger of rebuke. 

Mr. Nicolson has caught Villon’s wistful, prying, swaggering note to a nicety. 
Moreover he keeps it up, in rhyme, throughout the complete poems and survives 
triumphantly the ordeal of immediate comparison with the French. One stanza, 
taken at random, must speak for all : 

Item, to Peter Merchant (called 

The bastard of the Barre), because 

He’s a good merchant, somewhat galled, 
I leave three wisps of straws 

To strew the ground when he withdraws 
To ply his amorous business where 

He needs must go when hunger gnaws, 
Of other trade not being aware. 


The introduction gives a subtle, well-documented evocation of a much-evoked man, 
and Mr. Alexander King’s illustrations to the poems are wholly in keeping. 

Mr. Aubrey Bell, who has shown that he knows as much as anybody about Spain’s 
great lyric poet, now shows how well he understands him. This is supposed'to be 
said by the Magdalen, washing Christ’s feet : ‘ 

... the very same 

Eyes become springs, that were all fire and flame. 
Thy feet be laved by them, 

By my hair dried ; the lips that were my bane 
And could my soul condemn, 

On Thy feet rain, 

And all my trespass stand before Thee plain. 


Mr. Bell proves that Luis de Leon sustains a comparison with Crashaw. I am not so 
sure that he makes a case for the comparison with El Greco. 


E. G. TWITCHETT 
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SWAN SONG. By Joun Gatswortuy. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
THE MAN WHO KNEW COOLIDGE. By Sinciair Lewis. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


MR. oo A pba ON RAMPOLE ISLAND. By H. G. We ts. Benn. 
7s. 6d. 


NOR MANY WATERS. By ALEc Waucu. Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. 
WHEN WEST WAS WEST. By Owen Wister. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


BYA/ EEN six years ago, Mr. Galsworthy published the first part of the Forsyte 
Saga, I expressed, as I now remember, a polite and hopeful disbelief in his 
reported determination to have no more to do with that rather distressful family. 
_ (“ Distressful,”’ because really, when one comes to think of it, they did have more 
abnormal troubles than most families of equal wealth and solidity of position.) Several 
things happened when the three parts of the Saga, with their links, were gathered 
together, the most important of which was that Soames Forsyte, suddenly asserting 
himself in the round, able to be seen from all angles, became at once a favourite 
character not only with the public but also with his creator. In the preface to that 
collection Mr. Galsworthy said that Soames’s tragedy was “‘ the very simple, un- 
controllable tragedy of being unlovable, without quite a thick enough skin to be 
thoroughly unconscious of the fact.”’ Very true ! But I doubt whether Mr. Galsworthy 
would have been able at any earlier date to put it quite so precisely. What this means 
_ is that Soames was a genuine creation, the best in all his author’s range. When he 
_ sprang to the eyes as such it was impossible that Mr. Galsworthy should abandon 
him this side of the grave: the author was as anxious as any reader to know what 
became of him. 

It cannot be said that the second half of the Saga is as good as the first. It comes 
to an end, and probably this time really to an end, with the death of Soames, who, it 
is worth recording, is the first of the family to die violently. This is in an attempt to 
save his pictures from fire, and it follows soon after a visit paid by him to the birth- 
place of “ Superior Dosset,” the founder of the family. Thus the first theme is sounded 
at the end, the main character has been fully explored, and we can feel pretty well 
assured that we are to have no more. There is nobody left alive with the vitality of 
Soames or of a dozen other Forsytes who went before him. It is just possible that, ten 
years hence, Mr. Galsworthy may feel curious to know what Fleur is like in the thirties, 
but I hope not. Fleur is not worth continuing : she represents, as it is, a considerable 
dilution of the original strain. 

Probably the disabling defect of these later parts is that they have been written at 
a point in time too close to the events which they purport to describe. The Man of 
Property is placed in the ’eighties, but it was not written until some twenty years later. 
The lapse of time between the events of Swan Song and its publication is no more 
than two years. When he began the saga, Mr. Galsworthy was writing of social 
conditions which had begun to fall into perspective. In The White Monkey, The 
Silver Spoon and this final volume, he is full of events still hot in his mind, post-war 
problems, unemployment, gambling in currencies, jazz and the General Strike. This 
has tofsome degree weakened his hold on Soames and it has almost entirely prevented 
him from getting any hold on any new character. The story of Jon and Fleurfas 
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presented here is almost entirely incredible. Mr. Galsworthy tells us that they met 
again, that Fleur pursued Jon with super-Forsytean rapacity, that Jon succumbed to 
her first transparent advances and to her final assault, but then definitely turned back 
from her to his wife as once from her to his mother. He tells us all this, but he does 
not really show us how it happened. The actions and the words of these two do not 
reveal their innermost impulses but simply set us fruitlessly wondering what they could 
have been. Fleur is the more sharply outlined, but only because she is a personified 
abstraction, the “ will to have,” provided with silk stockings and deprived of scruples 
or common caution. Jon is at best a rather drab nebula, but we are definitely informed 
that on two occasions he met Fleur with an adamant refusal : how, between the two, 
could he possibly have submitted so tamely to her strategy of envelopment ? These 
two violently agitated puppets distract the reader’s, and, I think, the author’s attention 
from Soames, who, frequent and important as his appearances may be, is not here the 
man he was. Nevertheless I am sure that there are many who will share with me the 
feeling that there has been no death in fiction so regrettable since that of Mrs. Proudie. 

Mr. Sinclair Lewis is, like Mr. Galsworthy, an observer of social phenomena, and, 
like Mr. Galsworthy in his later books, he stands very close to the phenomena he 
observes. The difference between them is that his range includes so many new and 
odd and richly interesting things as largely to discount the fact of his nearness. 

‘He is not, as Mr. Galsworthy is, obliged to find some meaning in what he records. 
Enough for him to be a collector : he has only to dip his hand into the rich accumula- 
tion of treasures about him to make the fortune of any writer with his keen eye and 
vivid pen. This new book is rather slighter than its recent predecessors, but its slight- 
ness brings into prominence the fact that Mr. Lewis’s sheer skill is yearly increasing. 
The first monologue of Lowell Schmaltz has the maddening and exhilarating exacti- 
tude of a Bach fugue. There is nothing in all fiction more difficult than to convey 
the quality of a bore without allowing him to bore the reader. But Lowell Schmaltz, 
sliding from dull story to rapid reminiscence, without finishing any of them, yet 
emerging on the other side of the flood, triumphantly, with his original ridiculous point 
in his mouth, is a miracle of virtuosity. Mr. Lewis’s best books have always been his 
worst constructed. Main Street and Babbitt and Martin Arrowsmith were, from the 
point of view of shape and organisation, all over the place : they were full of waste 
matter. He has hitherto done nothing that, technically, could be compared with that 
gay but trifling little story Free Air. In The Man Who Knew Coolidge the slightness is 
more apparent than real. Lowell Schmaltz is a caricature, but he is a caricature of a 
real man and, at the same time, of a type, both locally American and universally 
human, that is worth caricaturing. Mr. Lewis is the only novelist of consequence now 
writing in the tradition of Mr. Wells, Mr. Bennett and Mr. Galsworthy, and he here 
ated reason for thinking that he has not shot his bolt but will carry the tradition still 
urther. 

Mr. Blettsworthy never was on Rampole Island for more than half an hour, never 
lived among the cannibals, never saw megatheria: while he thought he was doing 
all this he was actually in New York under medical observation as an exceedingly 
interesting case of Interpretative Reverie. It is a little disappointing to the reader who 
likes his Giant Ground Sloths to be real ones, even if only within the covers of a book, 
but, out of Mr. Blettsworthy’s “ reverie ” and, to almost as large an extent, out of 
the events which lead up to it, Mr. Wells has made the most readable story he has 
written for several years, the best, I should say, since Men Like Gods. It would be 
idle to pretend that he ever now puts his old powers of invention to the tasks of which 
they used to be capable. It so happened that I opened this book just after re-reading 
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The War of the Worlds for the ninth or tenth time. Between the two something has 
been lost. In the earlier (which I should not count among the more profound works 
of Mr. Wells’s first period) there is evident a strong delight in the substantiation of the 
improbable, and such further meanings as the author desires to convey naturally 
disengage themselves from the arrangement of details realistically imagined. Nowa- 
days, whenever Mr. Wells attempts his old manner, the further meanings assert 
themselves at the expense of substantiation and what used to be myth has degenerated 
into allegory. Rampole Island is explicitly the image which Mr. Blettsworthy’s 
mind makes of the world, but the island of Dr. Moreau really did exist in the book 
and the parallels to be drawn between it and the universe were for that reason all 
the more pregnant and impressive. But, though Mr. Wells (to my infinite if unavail- 
ing regret) has been drawn away by his further meanings from his old method, yet the 
old method has here a better innings than for many years past. Until the time comes 
for the moral to be rammed home, there is grit in the writing, stuff one can feel between 
one’s teeth, not the porridge of mere moral denunciation or the even less solid gruel 
of melioristic aspiration. 

Mr. Waugh shows us a middle-aged lawyer who is fanatical about divorce reform, 
fanatical to the point of both pomposity and bad manners, and then proceeds to explain 
this trait by an incident in the lawyer’s past life. James Merrick falls in love with a 
client who comes to him seeking a divorce from her husband. Her case turns out to 
be a bad one. It would have been a very feasible one in these days of the Entwhistle 
Act and the Divorce Publicity Act, but, in those earlier days, though she had proof 
of her husband’s infidelity, she was compelled to exaggerate a trumpery incident 
(which, by the way, I do not believe ever to have taken place) into proof of cruelty, 
and, under the pressure of a skilful lawyer, the exaggeration will not hold water. 
James and his client are presented therefore with the alternative between ruin and 
- renunciation, and she, renouncing James, returns to her husband. Would that really 
have made him a fanatical reformer ? I doubt it. Mr. Chesterton has written some 
pregnant lines on how 

Higgins is a Heathen, 
And to lecture rooms is forced, 
Where his aunts, who are not married, 
Demand to be divorced. 


It may be unfortunate, but I believe it to be a fact that only one man in a thousand 
who concerns himself with the divorce laws has had any direct experience of their 
squalors. But, this dubious point apart, Mr. Waugh shows a marked advance as a 
novelist. His handling of character, dialogue, scene and (severest test of all) incidental 
reflection is here immeasurably superior to anything he has previously displayed. 
The stories collected by Mr. Wister under the title When West Was West will, in 
spite of their determined and efficient sentimentality, appeal to all lovers of lost 
causes—that is to say, to all but a few readers of fiction. There is more than senti- 
mentality in them, and something of the lost cause is here preserved for ever. 


EDWAND SHANKS 
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ESSAYS AND STUDIES BY MEMBERS OF THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION. 
Vol. XIII, collected by CarotinE Spurczon. Oxford University Press. 
7s. 6d. 

THE PROBLEMS OF HAMLET. By G. F. Brapsy. Oxford University Press. 
1s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HERALDIC EMBLEMS : THEIR ORIGIN AND MEAN- 
ING. By W. Lanspown Go.LpswortHy. Witherby. 15s. 


ESSAYS BY DIVERS HANDS. Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature. 
New Series, Vol. VII. Edited by Marcaret L. Woops. Oxford University Press, 
7S. 

THE PASTIME OF PLEASURE. By StepHen Hawes. With introduction, notes, 
glossary and indexes by WILLIAM Epwarp Meap, Pu.D. Oxford University Press 
(for the Early English Text Society). 15s. 


COVENT GARDEN DROLLERY (1672). Edited by G. THOoRNTON-DRUuRY. 
Dobell. 12s. 


N the volume of Essays and Studies by members of the English Association, 

Professor Grierson, writing of Scott and Carlyle, not only explains Carlyle’s 
attitude to Scott, but points out the source of Carlyle’s unfairness. It was an occasion 
almost of annoyance to Carlyle that Scott so obviously had not the least intention 
of reading a lesson nor of instilling a principle when he wrote the Waverley Novels. 
And this Professor Grierson gives as an explanation of his grudging estimate. ‘“‘ Car- 
lyle was a teacher, a prophet ; Scott was content to be an artist.” His judgment 
that the Bride of Lammermoor “ though written in prose is the most poetic tragedy 
in our literature since the Elizabethans ” is the fruit of the considerations which 
arise from examining the Scott and Carlyle question. It is hardly possible to do 
more for the rest of the volume than to describe its contents : ““ Wyrd and Providence 
in Anglo-Saxon Thought,” by Bertha S. Philpotts, ‘“‘ John of Salisbury ”’; 
by Helen Waddell; “Sir Thopas: a Satire,’ by John M. Manley—(in which 
Professor Manley has collected the indications that would suggest that the Tale of Sir 
Thopas was intended as a satire upon the knights of Flanders); ‘‘ Shelley’s Mental 
Progress,” by Marjory A. Bald; ‘“‘ English Language Conditions,” in which Lord 
Dunsany laments those degradations of English of which the newspapers’ posters 
provide the worst examples ; and “ La Réaction contre la Critique Romantique de 
Shakespeare,” by Emile Legouis. In this last paper, Professor Legouis examines 
more particularly the work of Mr. Elmer Stoll, whose method of criticism he 
welcomes, but whose conclusion he finds at times to be somewhat too forced. 

Upon the questions of Hamlet and Shylock he takes him particularly to task, and 
with considerable justice. Mr. Stoll’s Shakespeare was too cramped, almost too 
lacking in human sympathy. The trouble, of course, lies in the ease with which his 
thesis can be pushed to extremes. You may speak of Shakespeare’s Shylock, as he 
does, as simply the black and ludicrous villain at whom the Elizabethan audience 
would mock and hiss, or you may convert him into the pathetic martyr of an injured 
race. Professor Legouis is not on the side of the romantics. But he is not quite 
so afraid of being thought romantic as Professor Stoll is. 

It would be unfair to Professor Stoll to regard his work as no more than a powerfu | 
antidote to the type of criticism which is represented in this list by Mr. Bradby’s 
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booklet ; that is simply a minor function which it fulfils very effectively. Mr. Bradby 
appears to forget entirely that Hamlet was written as a play to be acted upon a stage ; 
for example, the natural explanation of Horatio’s familiarity with the dead Hamlet 
and with the ways of the court at Elsinore, which is contradicted by the ignorance he 
expresses in a later scene, is not that Shakespeare “ held two different views about 
Horatio,” but simply that in the earlier scene Horatio is useful to identify the ghost, 
while in the later his questionings serve the purpose of bringing out the information 
that is required for the audience. Similarly when Ophelia describes Hamlet as the 
“ glass of fashion and the mould of form’ it is ridiculous to say that “ it is certainly 
difficult to make that description fit the Hamlet of the play’, for the Hamlet of the 
play and the man of whom she is speaking are one. One cannot but feel that most of 
the problems are of Mr. Bradby’s own making, particularly as he admits that ‘“ the 
problems which puzzle us in the study do not trouble us on the stage.”” When an 
author quite seriously compares Hamlet’s mental state to that of persons who are 
recovering from an attack of influenza, one concludes that it is not Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet who is being discussed. All the old problems are dragged up, but unfor- 
tunately Mr. Bradby has no power of dramatic criticism. He says of Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries that 
They enjoyed [his work] as plays ; and, no doubt, that was how he meant them to be 
enjoyed. They produced the effect which he meant them to produce. They do so still. 

What more could be asked for ? 

What more, indeed ? But Mr. Bradby still asks, in addition to this, for ‘‘ searching 
literary criticism ’—by which one presumes that he means a sort of devout exegesis. 

If Shakespeare has received in some ways even more than his due from Mr. 
Bradby, the balance is rectified by Mr. Goldsworthy. It is a little difficult to sympa- 
thise with his rather extravagant position because of his readiness to take as proven 
what is merely vaguely suggested. The slightest hint of a possibility is sufficient for 
him “to find the inference irresistible.” He confines “ Shakespeare ” to inverted 
commas, and is concerned with Bacon and Player-Shakespeare. The conclusions at 
which he has arrived are too far-reaching to detail ; and in any case they are past 
argument. 

Another collection of essays is issued by the Royal Society of Literature. Miss 
Sackville-West, writes on “Some Tendencies of Modern English Poetry” and produces 
several definite and well-argued conclusions. She welcomes the “ tendency to push 
back the frontiers of the poet’s estate, to vary the landscape through which the stream 
of poetry flows.” At the same time she quite justly demonstrates that there is a 
certain shyness, a fear of ridicule, an absence of passion, an almost morbid dread of 
seriousness which balance the a¢vantages that have been derived from widening the 
area from which the poet may draw his material. Tne second main tendency of which 
she treats is the new attitude which the poet adapts towards his material, the ‘‘ fresh 
perception,” with the consequent tendency to dispose of representation and aim 
at intellectual creation. Dr. Gaster, writing of ‘‘ Yiddish Literature in the Middle 
Ages,” does not so much discuss as set down information concerning a literature and 
a language that have until recently been almost entirely forgotten. In another paper, 
“The Miracle Play in Medieval England”, Professor Manley argues not only that the 
Miracle Plays were more frequent than is generally supposed, but that they were, 
from the greater freedom which was possible in them, the greater realism, and the 
wider scope they allowed for dramatic effect, more truly the precursors of the romantic 
drama than were the Mystery Plays. It is right to add that the remainder of the 
book is made up as follows :—‘ The Reminiscences of a Chancellor and his Wife ” 
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by Sir Henry Hubert-Terry ; ‘‘ Inigo Jones, a modern view,” by J. A. Gotch ; and 
“Jane Austen ” by Professor Caroline F.E. Spurgeon ; the whole being introduced 
by Professor Margaret L. Woods. 

Of the six books in the above list the most valuable is Dr. Mead’s edition, for the 
Early English Text Society, of Stephen Hawes’ Pastime of Pleasure, an edition that is, 
as it should be, completed with the necessary accompaniment of introduction, notes 
and glossary. It has not been unusual at times for certain poets to receive a measure 
of praise that was determined more by their inaccessibility than by their actual merit. 
Hawes has not lacked praise of this sort. A certain writer made the scandalous remark 
not many weeks ago that he doubted whether even the Faerie Queene was ever read 
simply for pleasure. That suggestion, more than insulting when made of Spenser, 
is far more applicable to Hawes. His interest is almost entirely historical, and 
even historically he is more interesting for what he did not do than for what he did. 
He lies towards the end of that arid waste between Chaucer and the poets of the later 
sixteenth century. Untouched by the new spirit he was a conscious reactionary and 
modelled himself upon the older writers. His master was not Chaucer, but Lydgate. 

So far as the plot of the Pastime is concerned, it is an allegorical tale of the complete 
education of a youth called Graunde Amoure and of his love of La Bell Pucell. The 
Lady, of course, is guarded by the giants, and these have to be overcome ; but the 
reader cannot but feel that far more terrible must have been the interminable lectures 
from the Ladies Grammar, Logic and Rhetoric on Arithmetic, Music, Astronomy 
and Geometry, by which Graunde Amoure was fortified. In his spare time he 
managed to do a certain amount of love-making, but even in these love-scenes the 
poor author no more than begins to let himself write poetry. In the end, however, 
let him be credited with the two lines which have lived in popular memory, the end 
of Graunde Amoure’s epitaph :— 

O mortall folke you may beholde and se 

How I lye here sometyme a myghty knyght 
The end of Ioye and all prosperyte 

Is dethe at last through his course and myght 
After the day there cometh the derke nyght 
For though the day be never so longe 

At last the belles ryngeth to euensonge 


Covent Garden Drollery is a reprint of a miscellany of 1672, and though it contains 
no poetry of a high order, it is apparently the best of a number of such “ protests in 
print ” with similar territorial designations—Holborn, Oxford, Bristol Drollery, etc. 
The majority of the pieces are either prologues and epilogues, or songs taken from 
plays. The edition is efficiently introduced by the editor, whose notes, which fix the 
authorship of as many pieces as possible, are really more useful from the point of 
view of dramatic history than the poems themselves. 


RENE HAGUE 
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JOHNSONIAN GLEANINGS. By Ateyn Lyett Reape. Part V. The Doctor’s 
Life, 1728-1735. (Treleaven House, Blundellsands, nr. Liverpool. 25s.) 


LEANINGS ! What a gleaner! The ‘‘Aleyn corn ” (if I may be permitted the 


phrase) is sometimes gathered at the rate of one ear for twenty acres. Mr. Reade 
says of his work : 


_ The application of scientific method to biographical research, which I am endeavour- 
ing in this series to carry to a higher point than it has ever been carried before, is the 
basis of its construction. 


That sentence, to anyone who is not acquainted with the results that have issued 
from Mr. Reade’s laboratory, might appear immodest : to those who have followed 
his operations it is a gross understatement. Mr. Reade has set out to be a hod-carrier 
for subsequent scholars. There are blank spaces and doubtful passages in Johnson’s 
Life. He himself is the scion of a family prominent in Lichfield in Johnson’s day. 
He has a two-fold interest in Johnson ; he does not profess to be a literary artist ; 
he has proposed to himself the task of elucidating obscure points in Johnson’s per- 
sonal biography, and supplying footnotes with reference to persons who came into 
contact with Johnson. Non omnia possumus omnes, and most of us would rather die 
than undertake such a job. Mr. Reade, however, may be allowed to decide for himself 
as to the occupation that suits him: and a large proportion of the fifty millions of 
people in these islands are possibly less usefully employed. Never, in all human 
history, have the minutiae of biography been so pertinaciously and patiently pursued. 

Let me illustrate his themes and his method. In Boswell’s original notes there is a 
passage about Dr. Johnson’s residence at Pembroke College, Oxford : 

When he came to Oxford he had for tutor Mr. Jorden, a fellow of Pembroke, a very 
worthy man, but a heavy man, and he did not profit much by his instruction, Indeed, 
he did not attend him very much. The first day after he came to college he attended 
him, and then staid away four. On the sixth, Mr. Jorden asked him why he had not 
attended. Said Mr. Johnson, I have been sliding upon the ice in Christchurch meadow, 
and this I said with all the non-chalance as I am now talking to you (Oxford, 20 March, 
1776). I had no notion that I was wrong or irreverent to my Tutor. Why, said I, That 
was great fortitude of mind.—No, Sir, stark insensibility. 


Birkbeck Hill, accepting the story, pointed out that the sliding must have occurred on 
November 6, Old Style, or November 17, New Style, very early for ice to bear. 
He found in a weekly paper that severe winter conditions were prevailing in London 
on November 30, 1728, but beyond that he did not go. Mr. Reade follows the trail 
beyond the point at which Birkbeck Hill’s footprints end in virgin snow : 


Many of our future men of distinction must have gone sliding on an even earlier 
date in Nov. 1925 (this for the benefit of their biographers). Mr.R.T. Gunther, of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, who has devoted much attention to meteorological history, tells 
me that a weather diary kept by George Smith, Esq., Queen’s Proctor, at Richmond, 
Surrey, records that Nov., 1728, was “ cold until the 13th and then very cold and frosty 
for the rest of the month. The 18th to the 30th was a period of very hard frost.” On 
the 24th there was “‘ great snow all night,” which continued two or three days, and on 
the 30th he records “ hard frost as ever known.” Mr. Smith’s dates of course, would 


be old style. 
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In other words, the probability of Johnson’s having skated in the first week of Novem- 
ber, 1728, is now enhanced ; a few more meteorological diaries, and Boswell’s veracity 
on the point will no longer be impugned. { j 

All points are of equal value to Mr. Reade: he will spend as much time clearing 
up one as another ; and, as he is working in an entirely devoted spirit, for Johnson’s 
future biographers and Boswell’s future editors, we need not complain. A more im- 
portant subject of discussion has been the length of time during which Johnson re- 
sided at Oxford. Dr. Birkbeck Hill ‘‘ was misled into thinking that Johnson was 
absent from College for a week in October [1729] ”; this Mr. Reade disproves. 
According to Hawkins and Boswell, Johnson was at Oxford until 1731, in which year 
he left the College without a degree, “‘ having been a member of it little more than 
three years.” I cannot possibly here summarize the whole of Mr. Reade’s elaborate 
argument on this point. But I may indicate its nature by some of the headings to the 
chapters which lead up to his solution that Johnson was in residence for the shorter 
and not the longer period : 


Croker opens the argument, and ends Johnson’s residence in December, 1729.— 
His conclusions correct, but his evidence not sufficient to convince.—Percy Fitzgerald 
champions the biographers and their tale of three years’ residence.—Birkbeck Hill 
supports Croker, and Fitzgerald enlarges his own argument.—Further discussion : 
Napier favours Croker.—Croker’s opinion derived from the then Master of Pembroke. 
—The grounds on which Fitzgerald argued, and his support from Whitwell Elwin.— 
The charges against Johnson after he is supposed to have left.—Birkbeck Hill’s full 
review of the evidence.—The difficulty of John Taylor removed.—Napier’s impartial 
summing-up.—The experts’ conclusions only cautiously received.—Unsatisfactory 
state of the controversy.—A fresh attack on the buttery books decided upon.—A 
description of the books.—The charges against Johnson : those after December, 1729, 
the stumbling-block.—Tabulation and analysis of the accounts.—The later charges at 
last explained : feast-day absence fines and quarterly levies—Many other men’s names 
kept on books after departure. . . . 


There is more following : but in these last entries we have the clue to the mystery. 
Others before Mr. Reade have examined the Pembroke Buttery Books. He went one 
better and had them transcribed : 


The labour of transcription, however, was small compared with the work that fell 
to me when the transcript was completed. The first thing I did was to tabulate the 
weekly charges of every man whose name was on the books between October, 1728, and 
December, 1729, the period of Johnson’s actual residence in College, carrying the 
tabulation down to October, 1731, in each case where the man’s name did not disappear 
before that date. There were 123 men in all to be thus treated, and the names of most 
of them were still on the books in 1731, so that their records thus tabulated probably 
amounted in all to about 15,000 weeks, each of them requiring a separate entry, and 
the turning over of a page to find the name, and the entry against it, in the following 
week. I admit that weeks and weeks of work on this trying job rather damped my 
enthusiasm, but it was absolutely necessary for a proper study of the subject, as well as 
for the preparation of the complete list of Johnson’s contemporaries at College with 
their records, as given in Appendix J (post pp. 180-213). . . . Altogether my work on 
the buttery books represents months of solid grind, but now it is completed I feel it has 
been fully justified. 


What he momentarily shrank from, most of us would have fled from hotfoot. At 
first sight it all seems so terribly unimportant. We envisage some student of 2028 
trying to decide in which week of 1928 Mr. H. G. Wells had a bad cold ; consulting 
the weather-reports for sudden changes of temperature, and finally clinching ,the 
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argument by discovering a cross-Channel voyage which would not have been under- 
taken had the subject been very ill, but might well have been decided upon at a mo- 
ment’s notice had Mr. Wells been convalescent. From this might be deduced the 
fact that Mr. Wells was able to pay his passage (and the steamship company’s records 
would divulge in what class), and that consequently (I must apologise for this liberty 
with a contemporary’s name) Professor Bilge’s theory that at that moment the 
novelist’s depression was due to impecuniosity could be completely ignored. By the 
same token Mr. Reade, having decided when Johnson went down, is faced by the 
problem as to why he went down. It wasn’t—(he decides) poverty ; so it was prob- 
ably (and doubtless he will follow this up) melancholia—the melancholia that was 
intermittent with him in later years. He produces evidence, I may add, that John- 
son may have been paid for at Oxford by his father (a tame theory, no doubt), and 
demonstrates that the Staffordshire gentleman who is supposed to have supported 
him at Oxford was dead some years before he went up. 

Small beer, no doubt ; so also Mr. Reade’s voluminous jottings on Johnson’s life 
immediately after he left Oxford, and his elaborate researches into the lives of various 
clergymen and others who had casual contacts with Johnson. Much of the D. N. B. is 
small beer. But this kind of research, which has long been deemed respectable in 
historical scholars who study the Seven Years’ War and the Congress of Vienna, 
may well be of service to those who could never undertake it for themselves. Our 
biographies may as well be accurate; and any fact out of the Record Office may 
throw light on a man’s character or artistic development. Interred amid Mr. Reade’s 
more painfully elaborate precis of documents are many amusing quotations, and 
some newly-discovered papers of considerable interest. The scholar will read him 
closely, and find him very useful; the common Johnsonian may well peruse his 
pages in a more skimming manner and find them repaying his inspection. He is, at 
present, no more than halfway through his poring pilgrimage: by the time he has 
finished, a new edition of Birkbeck Hill will certainly be made necessary by his work, 
and that in itself should be a justification for him. Another justification is the fact 
that he apparently enjoys what he does. It takes all sorts to make a world, and one 
should be grateful that Mr. Reade is one sort. One sort : the description is scarcely 
adequate. I do not think that, even in the darkest ages of Byzantium, there ever was 
a man so willing to lose his sense of proportion for the sake of serving his theme, or 
that Anatole France himself ever dreamed of a literary scholar who so enjoyed 
applying the largest possible microscope to the smallest of facts. ice 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF COLLEY CIBBER. By Dorotuy SENIor. 
Constable. 16s. 


THE WOMAN OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By E. and J. DE 


Goncourt. Translated by JAcQUES LE CLERCQ and RALPH RoEDER. Allen and 
Unwin. 18s. 


THE SKULL OF SWIFT. By Suane Lesiie. Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. 


HEADING FOR THE ABYSS : REMINISCENCES OF PRINCE LICHNOW- 
SKY. Constable. 25s. 


THE LETTERS OF DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI TO HIS PUBLISHER, 


F.S.ELLIS. Edited by OswaLp Doucuty. The Scholartis Press. Limited edition. 
15S. 


OLLEY CIBBER was a notable cutter-up of Shakespeare and perhaps the most 
Cea Poet Laureate we have ever had. He was also an unpleasant fellow 
personally. Nobody liked him. When, as a schoolboy, he was receiving a no doubt 
well-earned thrashing from one of the bigger boys, he was astonished to observe 
another boy of about his own age, whom he had hitherto counted as his only friend in 
the school, dancing about with every appearance of glee, and shouting “ Beat him ! 
Beat him!” But it is not to be supposed that Cibber was greatly distressed either 
by the thrashing or by the defection of his friend. Happily for him, he had one of the 
thickest skins that ever grew upon a human body. Miss Senior tries to explain the 
trouble by saying that Cibber was not “ dowered with the gift of friendship.” That is 
a kind way of putting it. What he was dowered with was a personality which effectu- 
ally prevented anybody from selecting him as a friend. He himself admits, with his 
usual airy frankness, that he was an “ inconsistent creature ”—“ a giddy negligence 
always possessed me,” he says. But again, there is more in it than that. It is not only 
that he was vain and jealous and selfish, an indifferent husband and a hard-hearted 
father ; for plenty of people in the eighteenth century, and in every other century, 
were that. It is not only that he was, as Miss Senior says, so “ shallow-brained ” that 
it is absurd to suggest (as Pope did) that his anti-Jacobite play, The Non-Juror, was 
really a concealed and subtle attack upon the Whig Government. It is just that he 
was a nasty man—or, as an American friend of mine used to put it, a “ nasty piece 
of news.” His fellow-men disliked and despised him. 

In the days when Colley Cibber was one of the three actor-managers at Drury 
Lane, there was no “ green-room,” as we understand the word, but only a small 
apartment called the “‘ settle,” where the actors would congregate waiting for their 
calls. Cibber’s two colleagues were frequent visitors in the settle—Cibber himself 
never went there. He knew he would not be welcome. We may discount Pope’s 
hostility, as displayed in the Dunciad. He and Cibber had quarrelled, and Cibber 
with his indifference to personal abuse and his manner of dealing with the subject in 


his Apology, cut, on the whole, the better figure of the two. But Dr. Johnson’s attitude 
is significant. He said to Boswell : 


Colley Cibber, Sir, was by no means a blockhead ; but by arrogating to himself too 
much he was in danger of losing that degree of estimation to which he was entitled. 
His friends gave out that he intended his Birthday Odes [which he wrote as Poet Laureate] 
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should be bad ; but that was not the case, Sir ; for he kept them many months by him, 
and a few years before he died he shewed one of them to me, with great solicitude to 
render it as perfect as might be. 


Miss Senior’s explanation of this is that Johnson took a dislike to Cibber, which he 
never got over, upon discovering that he was the person engaged in conversation with 
a shieancague on the historic occasion when he (Johnson) was kept waiting in 

S lordship’s ante-room. But surely it would be more accurate to say that Johnson 
never forgave Lord Chesterfield for preferring a person whom he already knew and 
despised. 

Anyhow, we should have expected a brief, lively, well-informed, modern biograph 
of Cibber (such is—1 Of his 

/ er (such as Miss Senior has written) long before this—not because of his 
virtues, but because he was so typical of his age, of its softness and hardness, its 
sentimentality and its cruelty. He would preen himself as he walked down the street, 
for he always dressed like a peacock ; yet he let his erring daughter starve in rags. In 
his appearance, no less than in his attitude of mind, he is the eighteenth-century 

man about town ” : he is London of the eighteenth century. All this is very clearly 
brought out in Miss Senior’s book. She does not pretend to have made any new dis- 
coveries from the student’s point of view ; but she is so bright and readable that she 
will probably induce many people to “ discover ”’ Cibber and his Apology for the 
first time. And that, of course, is all to the good. 

Another book on the eighteenth century which should obviously have been trans- 
lated long ago is The Woman of the Eighteenth Century, by the brothers de Goncourt 
—one of the most illuminating and provocative studies of the period that has ever 
been written. This is only the eighteenth century in France—in England and else- 
where it had a slightly different flavour. But though the book has never appeared in 
' English, it is certain that it has been freely drawn upon by English writers. In 
eighteenth-century France woman touched everything. She was everywhere. “ She 
was the light and also the shadow of this age.”” We may disapprove of the Pompadour, 
but it would be absurd to deny her extraordinary political ability. The theory of the 
de Goncourts was that this situation was not due to the circumstances of the time, but 
to the accident that the women of that period were exceptionally gifted. Compared 
with them,seventeenth-century women were merely charming and nineteenth-century 
women merely good (“ Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever”’). But 
eighteenth-century women, if not always conspicuous for their goodness, combined 
the charm of a Nell Gwynne with the learning and intelligence of the blue-stockings. 
Of course one might go on like this for ever, and without getting near any universal 
truth. When historians generalise about women, they usually mean only one particu- 
lar group of women in one part of the world ; just as a lover, on the same subject, is 
really only talking about the one object of his thoughts. But within their limits the de 
Goncourts discussed this impossible subject very learnedly and wittily. If they told 
us very little about women in general, they did succeed in telling us a great deal about 
the eighteenth century, and for that reason alone the book was worth translating. 
The illustrations are conspicuously good. 

There are so many modern writers who are understood to be “ incapable of writing 
a dull sentence ” that it may be only faint praise to claim as much for Mr. Shane 
Leslie. In his case it is the simple truth. And since he is a writer with whose opinions 
a large proportion of his readers probably disagree, it is well that they should be able 
to do so good-humouredly. It is impossible to be sulky with him. He will not let you. 
In Dean Swift he has a subject after his own heart. Not that he seems to be particu- 
larly fond of the Dean—indeed his main thesis is that Swift was a man without a soul 
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—but there is something about the author of Gulliver’s Travels, and especially about 
his private life, that appeals to the modern imagination. This is how Mr. Shane Leslie 
pictures him as a young man, mapping out his career : 

He needed a Bishopric, the Church needed a Champion. To be a Church-Champion 


he must hold Tory principles, but sufficient unto the day the Whiggery thereof, and he 
knew how to bide his time. If he could not love fellow-Churchmen, he could at least 


hate and hammer Dissenters. 

These memoirs of Prince Lichnowsky are, I gather, the same that were published 
at the end of the war and got their author into so much trouble in his native land. 
His famous pamphlet, My Mission to London, is included in this book. Now that we 
see all these writings together we can well understand the irritation which they aroused 
in Germany. On the other hand, the position of a patriot and a gentleman like Lich- 
nowsky, who, without being in any sense a defeatist, believed his country on this 
occasion to be entirely in the wrong, is about as painful as can well be imagined. 
Lichnowsky foresaw much of what subsequently happened. Again and again he 
warned Berlin that England could never allow France to be crushed. He must have 
got tired of saying it. Yet, when his final warning was despatched in August, 1914, the 
Kaiser wrote in the margin, “ So he is willing to believe it at last—poor Lichnowsky !” 
Yes, poor Lichnowsky ! He was always for a Russian alliance rather than the Austrian. 
He foresaw that “‘ the amalgamation of the Serbo-Croats into one people ” was as 
inevitable as the union of Italy, which Austria had also tried to prevent. What he did 
not foresee was that, within ten years, the Serbs and Croats would be firing revolvers 
at each other in their united parliament house. Prince Lichnowsky was not apparently 
a very lively writer—or, if he was, the translation lacks spirit. 

_Rossetti’s letters to his publisher make breezy and amusing reading. He shows 
himself, as might have been expected, an excellent business man. The editing has 
been very carefully done and the book is admirably printed. 


CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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THE CLASSICS 


A COMMENTARY ON PLATO’S TIMAEUS. By A. E. Taytor. Oxford 
University Press. 42s. 


AAKAIOT MEAH. By E. Loset. Oxford University Press. 215. 
ARISTOTLE: Selections. Edited by W. D. Ross. Oxford University Press. 4s. 6d. 
SOPHOCLES: KING OEDIPUS. By W. B. Yeats. Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 


ARISTOPHANES: THE BIRDS and THE FROGS. By J. M. MacGrecor. 
Arnold. 12s. 6d. 


eae THE ART OF POETRY. Edited by E. H. Braxeney. Scholartis 
ress. 15S. 


CICERO: THE TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS. By J. E. Kinc. CICERO: 
PRO LEGE MANILIA, ETC. By H. C. Hopcz. ARISTOTLE: THE 
POETICS. LONGINUS: ON THE SUBLIME. DEMETRIUS: ON 
STYLE. By W. H. Fyre anp W. R. Roserts. HIPPOCRATES. Volume III. 
By E. T. Wirnincton. THE GEOGRAPHY OF STRABO. Volume IV. By 
H. L. Jones. POLYBIUS : THE HISTORIES. Volumes V. & VI. By W. R. 
Paton. PLUTARCH: MORALIA. Volume I. By F. C. Bassirr. AULUS 
GELLIUS: THE ATTIC NIGHTS. Volumes I. & II. By J.C. Roe. 
CICERO: LETTERS TO HIS FRIENDS. Volume I. By W. GLynn WIL- 
LiaMs. DIO: ROMAN HISTORY. Volume IX. By E. Cary. ISAEUS. By 
E.S. Forster. LYRA GRAECA. Volume III. By J. M. EpMonps. ATHENA- 
EUS: THE DEIPNOSOPHISTS. Volume I. By C. B. Guticx. PLATO: 
CHARMIDES, ETC. By W. R. M. Lams. JOSEPHUS: THE JEWISH 
WAR. Volume III. By H. St. Joun Tuackeray. (The Loeb Classical Library). 
Heinemann. ros. each. 


| fee Timaeus is a work that repels all but the most ardent students of Platonic 
philosophy ; for in it Plato, who, when he chose, could speak with the tongues 
of men and angels, adopts deliberately a stiff, mannered, and obscure style ; and he, 
the great exponent of dialectic, descends to the dogmatic form of statement which he 
had once condemned, and, what is worse, to dogmatic fairy tales, or what at first 
sight seem to be so. On this difficult work Professor Taylor writes a commentary of 
700 pages, all relevant and of absorbing interest. In so doing he inevitably touches on 
problems too many and diverse to admit of discussion here ; we can indicate only 
one or two salient features. He starts from the sound principle that the expositor of 
Plato must begin by studying the ancient commentators, where available ; a principle 
which would have saved us much wild interpretation. He applies it with admirable 
industry, but not slavishly. We may give one instance. In his note of some thirty 
pages on the vexed passage (35 b 1-3) dealing with the constitution of the world 
soul, he surveys in full the extant interpretation of the later Greek philosophers, 
and, finding all defective, gives a new and admirable interpretation of his own. Here 
and elsewhere some of his conclusions may doubtless be controverted, but there can 
be no doubt of their value. He has illuminated the subject, and materially increased 
our understanding of the Platonic philosophy in general. One cardinal point of his 
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interpretation is that he takes the view expressed by Timaeus not as a simple state- 
ment of Plato’s later doctrine, but rather as being in the main Pythagorean doctrines 
of the mid fifth century, as is appropriate to the speakers and the dramatic date of the 
dialogue. How this doctrine is made a vehicle for the expression of Plato’s own views 
and what is the relation between them Professor Taylor carefully explains as occasion 
arises ; (e.g. on page 133). It is not his fault but Plato’s that the boundary between 
the two is hard to draw ; but the subject being so thorny, we could wish that he had 
dealt with it separately. And, as a further concession to human weakness, we should be 
grateful for a connected summary of the views expounded by Timaeus as he under- 
stands them. The book contains much that is of value to those who are not professed 
students of ancient philosophy, and such a summary would help them materially. 
For this purpose the index hardly furnishes a sufficient clue. iM 

Professor Ross’s volume of translations from Aristotle is a less ambitious work, — 
but in a clear and brief introduction he throws out suggestions in regard to the develop- 
ment of Aristotle’s thought and the order of his works which are interesting and 
valuable. The selections, taken, where possible, from the Oxford translation of 
Aristotle, cover a wide range. They will be useful to students, but they also provide 
good material for “ dipping.’”’ A man might do worse than put this volume in his 
pocket on a holiday, and if he has intellectual interests of any kind he will find some- 
thing to his taste. 

Mr. Lobel has now followed up his edition of Sappho with one of Alcaeus. The 
text itself makes tantalizing reading. We have the old fragments, familiar from 
earlier editions, carefully reproduced with critical apparatus, but the fragments from 
papyri, which here precede them, recall the desert sands from which they have 
been rescued. Here and there in the forty pages we find a few lines complete enough 
to yield, or at least suggest, some connected sense ; elsewhere fragments of words 
and isolated letters are scattered like bones in a wilderness of white. The text is 
preceded by an introduction in which the editor has set himself the double task of 
establishing the normal form of the Lesbian dialect and of defining the use made of 
it by Sappho and Alcaeus. Seeing that we know next to nothing of the early dialect of 
Lesbos, except from the corrupt fragments of these poets themselves, this task is 
obviously not easy. The method of enquiry employed by Mr. Lobel is scholarly and 
he follows it with great industry and good sense, though some scruples arise in the 
mind. He assumes, for instance, a uniformity in the spoken dialect stricter than an- 
alogy quite warrants. Such questions are too technical for discussion here, but one 
or two of his conclusions are of more general interest. He decides that Sappho and 
Alcaeus both use as a rule the spoken Lesbian of their day, admitting abnormal 
forms only under pressure of metre, Alcaeus apparently the more freely of the two. 
On the other hand, in certain metres, the dactylic hexameter for instance, they 
occasionally admit forms borrowed from other dialects. The stricter Lesbian dialect 
belongs especially, as one might expect, to the poems in “ Aeolic ” metres native to 
Lesbos and developed by the poets in question. It is these metres they naturally 
employ in the more personal lyrics. Such a distinction in the use of dialects, though 
strange to us, is quite in accordance with Greek practice. Even the beginner in Greek 
knows the ‘‘Doric” forms in the lyrics in Attic Tragedy, and in fact every form of 
verse has with the Greeks its appropriate and recognized dialect. 

Mr. W. B. Yeats’ version of the Oedipus Rex seems to prove once more that 
Sophocles is at once untranslatable and indestructible. In the dialogue, Mr. Yeats, 
as he explains in a preface, has aimed at the effect of living speech. In this he usually 
succeeds, but even he does not always escape a tang of translation ; and though it 
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can rise on occasion, his prose version leaves out half of Sophocles. Sophocles is 
always a master of language and a poet, and it is hard to see why his characters, even 
in a prose version, should be compelled to use a language more prosaic or more 
commonplace than those of Mr. Yeats’ compatriot Synge. In reading or hearing 
Synge one has the joy which comes from a heightened power of language ; yet there 
is no denying that his language is dramatically effective. A perfect prose version of 
Sophocles should give us the same kind of joy, and though it would be no easy task, 
Mr. Yeats should be the man to achieve it, but he has declined the attempt. Neverthe- 
less, his experiment was justified by the success of the play when performed. 
Sophocles is such a dramatist that even when deliberately reduced to prose he can 
stir an audience to enthusiasm. In dealing with the choruses, Mr. Yeats has chosen 
a different plan. He does not pretend to translate, but gives a variation on the same 
theme. He is a poet, and here he preserves much both of the poetry and the feeling 
of the original, but the colours are sometimes changed. 

Professor MacGregor’s versions of the Birds and Frogs of Aristophanes are in 
rhymed verse throughout. In the dialogue, though it is lively enough, the strain of 
rhyming is often visible, but many of the lyrics go with a swing and the abundant 
rhymes are effective. The work includes a useful introduction and an excursus on 
some vexed passages. 

The new edition of Horace’s Art of Poetry seems designed to meet the taste of those 
who think that a large volume does honour to an admired work, but many readers will 
feel that a smaller scale would have here been more appropriate to author and work 
alike. In addition to the text with introduction and notes, the volume contains a 
prose version and a reprint of Ben Jonson’s verse translation. In the notes and intro- 
duction the editor has collected a good deal of illustrative matter, and gives informa- 
tion which will be useful to admirers of Horace whose classics are growing rusty, 
the readers for whom the work seems chiefly designed. 

The Loeb series of translations has now reached and passed its two hundredth 
volume ; and the editors are to be congratulated on a notable achievement. Of the 
new volumes several are continuations of translations which have already been 
noticed. Among the rest Dr. King’s translation of the Tusculan Disputations is notable 
for an excellent introduction, in which the writer supplies with great skill exactly the 
information required for the intelligent reading of the work. The translation in this 
and in the other volume of Cicero is well done. It is rare that either of the translators 
. slips into a phrase which is not quite natural English. Of the two contributors to the 
volume containing the Poetics, Dr. Roberts is a known master of his subject, and his 
introduction to Demetrius is instructive, though for some readers of this series per- 
haps a little advanced. In the case of the Poetics, on the other hand, the writer might 
have allowed himself a freer hand, for it bristles with controversial points, and 
though commentaries are plentiful, not all readers will consult them. It is not 
possible here to deal with all the new volumes, but there is one which, though a con- 
tinuation, deserves a word to itself: the completion of Mr. J. M. Edmonds’ Lyra 
Graeca. His task was hard, for he had not only to translate, but in part to collect the 
materials for his translation, and where the new materials came from papyri, he had 
to mend and restore as well. All this he has done with great industry and ingenuity, 
and all scholars, whether they agree with him in detail or not, owe him gratitude. 
More than this, he has furnished his text with the apparatus required for serious study, 
including full citation of passages from ancient authors, a great convenience to the 
student, and has appended to this volume a useful history of the Greek Lyric. 


F, R. EARP 
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FROM THREE YACHTS. By Conor O’BriEn. Arnold. ros. 6d. 
AMATEURS AFLOAT. By H. I. Maclver. Hopkinson. 12s. 6d. 


YACHTING AND CRUISING FOR AMATEURS. By F. Cowper. The Bazaar, 
Exchange and Mart. tos. 6d. 


YACHTING. By A. E. BuLLen and G. Prout. Brown, Son & Ferguson. 7s. 6d. 
YACHT NAVIGATION AND VOYAGING. By Craup Wortu. Potter. 12s. 


THE CHART-MAKERS. By Vice-ApmiraL BoyLe SoMERVILLE. Blackwood. — 
tos. 6d. 


NAVAL HISTORY IN THE LAW COURTS. By W. Senior. Longmans. 6s. 


A VOYAGE TO THE SOUTH SEAS. By JoHN BULKELEY and JoHN CUMMINS. 
Harrap. tos. 6d. 


R. CONOR O’BRIEN is a typical Irishman of the type so beloved by novelists : 
a character full of contradictions, and as happy-go-lucky as could be. He made 
voyages which comparatively few yachtsmen would undertake—round the world in a 
twenty-tonner, for example—and yet he writes that he “ played a dull game for 
safety.”’ He says that he 
studied too carefully the Admiralty Sailing Directions . . . which puts me at a 
disadvantage compared with the fortunate majority who trust to their eyes and common 
sense ; 


and yet he went into Valentia 
drawing a foot more water than there was in the channel, but at the critical moment 
an extra heavy squall came down off the mountains, laid us flat, and drifted us over the 
shoal without touching. 


Or yet again, when sailing single-handed in a twenty-six ton boat down the North 
Channel at night : 

I reflected that the prudent man does not go sailing alone, at least not in narrow and 
crowded waters, and that such a course is not even morally justifiable ; and I wrote 
down in my journal, in order that others might learn from my precept, if not from my 
example, that close-hauled on the starboard tack, as I was then, I might hit seven 
different kinds of ships and be to blame for the collision . . . and then I must have 
dropped asleep, for I was next aware that I had hit an eighth thing, which was the coast 
of Galloway. . . . To any seaman the death of a ship is a tragedy only second to the 
death of a shipmate ; and Kelpie was not only my ship but my shipmate as well. 


From Three Yachts is not intended to be a manual of seamanship, and contains no 
advice to the young yachtsman ; but it is written by a man who knows the sea in all 
her moods, who loves her as Conrad loved her, and, what is more, who is able to des- 
cribe her and all connected with her in a way which is given to few. 

In Amateurs Afloat Mr. Maclver, whose amateurism, by the way, is somewhat like 
that of a lawn tennis “ star ’’ in that it is more technical than actual, describes some 
yachting experiences in the Irish Sea. He also gives an account of the examination 
service off Liverpool during the early part of the war—and boarding vessels at sea in 
heavy weather is by no means work for an amateur in the ordinary sense of the term 
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—and of minesweeping in the North Sea. An interesting book and pleasantly written. 

The next three books on the list are of quite a different type and are definitely 
written for instructional purposes. There can be no more capable mentor for the 
young yachtsman than that veteran single-handed sailor Mr. Frank Cowper, and of 
Yachting and Cruising for Amateurs it will suffice to say that it has, entirely on its 
merits, now reached a sixth edition. Yachting is a smaller and more elementary book, 
designed to teach the absolute novice ‘‘ how to sail and manage a small modern 
yacht,” as the sub-title has it ; and, as far as that task can be accomplished by the 
written word, the authors have succeeded admirably. In Yacht Navigation and Voyag- 
ing Dr. Claud Worth caters for quite another class of yachtsman ; for the man, in 
fact, who knows how to sail and manage his boat—or who leaves this to paid hands— 
but who has been afraid to undertake long cruises owing to lack of knowledge of the 
principles of navigation. These principles are explained as simply as possible ; but 
it is unfortunate, though perhaps somewhat symbolical, that in his example of the 
simplicity of logarithms (on page 63) Dr. Worth should contrive to make the answer 
to his sum come to about 150,000 when only mental arithmetic is needed to show that 
it should be about 2,700. The mistake is easily explained, but it is, nevertheless, of 
a type that is easily made—a fact which does, undoubtedly, add something to the 
dread with which the ordinary man approaches navigational problems. To such a 
man the second part of this book, on voyaging, will make a far stronger appeal than 
the first and more technical portion. 

Charts to the seaman are as maps to the landsman—a means of finding his way 
about. But whereas if the land surveyor has missed a small hillock or two the results 
are not likely to be serious, if the hydrographer has left a single rock uncharted it 
may mean the loss of a gallant ship and scores of lives—a fact which was made 
distressingly evident in 1890 by the loss of the passenger steamer Quetta in the “ Inner 
Route ” off the Queensland coast. The chart in use at that time had been made fifty 
years before, and two surveying ships, in one of which Vice-Admiral Boyle Somer- 
ville was the junior lieutenant, were even then engaged on preparing a new one. When 
the survey of the Inner Route was completed they were moved on to chart the New 
Hebrides, where the natives were officially described as “ dangerous cannibals.” 
Actually, thanks largely to the work of the Melanesian Mission, they proved not to 
be as black as they had been painted ; and Admiral Boyle Somerville’s description of 
them and their customs is not the least interesting part of The Chart-Makers. Only 
once was treachery tried against a shore party, but the Navy knew how to treat the 
offenders: the old chief concerned was taken on board and kept a “ prisoner ” for a 
few days : 

He went home from the Dart a reformed character, with quite new ideas as to the 
nature of “man b’long man wa.” The men had been amused by the old chap, and had 
filled him up with food of the most varied kinds, and spoilt him thoroughly, after the 
manner of bluejackets. There was no “ punishment ” about it at all. He bore away 
with him presents not only for himself but also for the badfella man, his village mates. 
That, however, is the real way to deal with these wild creatures. . . . Magnanimity of 
this kind always pays with savages ; it is far better than punitive expeditions. . . 
By its means badfella man became goodfella man, and the men of this village became 
of the greatest use to us during the survey as bush-clearers, trackers, carriers, and, best 
of all, as preservers and protectors of our calico marks, though to any native such 
material, confidingly spread along the coast, was more to be desired than rubies. 


One would hardly expect to learn much naval history from the records of the Law 
Courts, but, nevertheless, Mr. William Senior has collected therefrom some amusing 
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incidents in his Naval History in the Law Courts. Such affairs as the trial of the Sallee 
rovers at Winchester in 1636 throw an interesting light on the conditions under which 
our fishing fleet worked and our law was administered at that time ; while the sea- 
man’s hatred of the press gang is well shown in the account of the % Battle of New 
Brighton.” This is a most readable book, and well worth the attention of those 
interested in ‘“‘ the manners of those who have used the sea.” 

Anson sailed from St. Helens on September 18th, 1740, with eight ships, a squadron 
which “ was design’d round Cape Horn into the South Seas, to distress the Spaniards 
in those Parts. The Ships were all in prime Order, all lately rebuilt.” But the same 
cannot be said of the ships’ companies. In one of them, the Wager, the cook was 
eighty-two years old when he was shipped, while a little later on 

All the Hands we could muster in both Watches, Officers included, were but 
twelve ; the rest of the Ship’s Company were all sick below : I very often could get no 
more than three Seamen in my Watch. 


So says Mr. John Bulkeley, the gunner of the Wager and the writer—nominally in 
conjunction with Mr. John Cummins, the carpenter—of A Voyage to the South Seas. 
It was a disastrous voyage in every respect. The Commissioned officers were no sea- 
men and the ship was badly handled from the start, and was finally wrecked “ on a 
desolate island ” in the South Pacific. One of the first things that Captain Cheap did 
on landing was to shoot one of his midshipmen through the face and then refuse to 
allow the surgeon to attend him. According to Mr. Bulkeley, he and the carpenter 
were about the only sensible people on that island. Cummins was obviously a first- 
rate workman who knew his job and set about doing it stolidly and methodically. 
He cut the longboat in two, lengthened her, and made her into the schooner Speed- 
well. He put his whole heart into his work and on 
Tuesday, the 18th, this Day the Carpenter, who has all along been indefatigable in 
working about the Long-Boat, saw one of the Seamen cutting up an Anchor Stock for 
Fire-Wood, which had been designed for a particular Use for the Boat ; at Sight of the 
Fellow’s Folly he could not contain himself : This Affair, added to the little Concern 
and intollerable Indifference that appeared in the Generality of the People, for some 
Time impaired his Understanding, and made him delirious. 


Bulkeley, on the other hand, while a capable seaman, was also something of a sea- 
lawyer, and delighted in drawing up official-looking documents beginning with 
“ Whereas ”’ and finishing with the signatures of as many men as obtainable. 
It was an unruly mob on the island, and the provision store was constantly broken 
into—in spite of the six hundred lashes dealt out to offenders. As a result they had 
the very greatest difficulty in keeping a supply of food to carry with them when the 
longboat was finally ready. Then came further dissensions amongst the officers, 
including our authors, some wishing to go South through the Straits of Magellan, 
while the Captain determined to go Northward, though nominally agreeing with the 
others. Finally, he was arrested on a charge of murdering the midshipman, but was 
allowed to remain on the island with those who agreed with him when the rest sailed 
away on October 13th. With the subsequent adventures of the party, there is no 
space to deal. But it is an adventure story far more thrilling than most fiction, and 
is written with a pretty wit, as when Mr. Bulkeley adds to his account of the 
death of the purser from starvation that “ This Gentleman probably was the first 
Purser belonging to his Majesty’s Service, that ever perish’d with Hunger.” 


G. B. HONY 
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A HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. By Cuartes Epwarp 
Matter. Vol. III. Modern Oxford. Methuen. 21s. 


AN OXFORD HALL IN MEDIEVAL TIMES. By Atrrep B. Empen. Oxford 
University Press. 16s. 


MEDIAEVAL LONDON. By Gorpon Home. Benn. 18s. 

LONDON. By Georce H. CunnincHaM. Dent. 21s. 

NAPLES. By Cecit HEapiam. Dent. 5s. 6d. 

ALMA ROMA. By A. G. Mackinnon, M.A. Blackie. 6s. 

THE ROMAN CAMPAGNA. By Tuomas Asusy, D.Litt. Benn. 21s. 

IN AND ABOUT PARIS. By Sistey Huppieston. Methuen. 15s. 

A BOOK ABOUT PARIS. By Grorcz aNp Peart ApaM. Jonathan Cape. ras. 6d, 


| Baas third and concluding volume of Sir Charles Mallet’s great History of 
Oxford University opens when Steele and Addison were undergraduates, 
when Locke was a fellow of Christchurch and Lewis Maidwell was trying to introduce 
a touch of modernity with the idea that ‘‘ riding, fencing and dancing were of more 
_ yalue to a gentleman than obsolete philosophies ” ; Gregory was Savilian Professor 
of Astronomy and Swift was a “‘ fleeting but illustrious member ” of Hart Hall, 
while Kneller was painting the portrait of that vigorous octogenarian, Dr. Wallis, for 
presentation to the University. And yet the University was fast sinking into that 
state of lethargy so vividly described by Gibbon. It was the renowned Charlett, the 
Master of University, who “‘ after supping with the Warden of New College could 
allow his man to light him home with a tankard, innocently mistaken by both parties 
for a lantern.’”’ The slackness that prevailed in mid-eighteenth century is astonishing. 
Adam Smith, Gibbon, and Bentham were up during the same period ; the first 
‘declared that ‘“‘ the benefits of the students were much less considered than the ease 
of the masters’; Bentham said that ‘‘ mendacity and insincerity were the only sure 
effects of an English University education,” while the bitter condemnation of Gibbon 
is well-known. Such men as these would have risen triumphant over any educational 
system, but it is interesting to speculate what might have been the effect on English 
_ public life in that generation if the influence of Oxford had been as beneficent and 
inspiring as we have known it in a later day. But if scholarship ebbed and manners 
were gross, architecture flourished and the hand of Wren and especially that of his 
pupil Hawksmoor have left such a mark upon the venerable buildings that even now 
her towers may more truthfully be said to whisper the last enchantments of the 
eighteenth century. ds 
But at the end of the century there were stirrings and portents ; the old spirit of 
culture had never died and under such men as Dean Jackson of Christchurch, who 
trained Canning and Peel (and these again, it may be added, were the inspiration of 
some of the greatest statesmen in the heyday of Parliament), Parsons of Balliol and 
Eveleigh and Copleston of Oriel, the smouldering ashes burst into flame, and hence- 
forward the torch of learning never flickered and the spirit of Oxford impressed 
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itself upon the life of the country in a sense which is perhaps unique in the history 
of civilization. For indeed the great days of Oxford were the middle of the nineteenth 
century. It was the Oxford of Newman and of Jowett, of Matthew Arnold, ah H. 
Green, Mark Pattison and their earnest and high-minded contemporaries which 
moulded that combination of fine scholarship and high seriousness of aim which we 
have learned to associate with the University. 

The 500 closely printed pages of this volume contain an extraordinary wealth of 
learning, biographical, topographical and historical, handled, however, so deftly that 
the interest in the narrative never flags and, but for the physical difficulty of the feat, 
one would read it through at a sitting. Two misprints may be pointed out. On page 
98, 1796 should be 1696 and, on page 40, the forerunner of the romantic movement in 
poetry is referred to as Walton. The beautiful illustrations are an additional attraction 
and the Turner view of Oxford from Headington Hill and the description of what 
Oxford looked like at that time may be commended to the Oxford Preservation 
Trust. ‘‘ Lovely all times she lies ; lovely to-night.” pr 

The obscure subject of the Halls and their relation to the University was treated by 
Sir Charles Mallet in his earlier volumes, but the Vice-Principal of St. Edmund's 
Hall has performed the useful service of making an exhaustive study of that founda- 
tion. He has presented the result with an abundance of detail and made a valuable 
supplement to the work we have just been considering. “ St. Edmund’s Hall now 
survives as the last lineal descendant of the oldest form of academical society for the 
residence of scholars studying in the Oxford Schools.” The most attractive episode 
in its long history is the visit of the Czech scholars, including Jerome of Prague, and 
the subsequent visit of Payne, the Lollard Principal, to Prague whence Hus had already 
departed on his fatal journey. 

Of mediaeval London almost nothing remains but the Tower, St. Bartholomew’s, 
the Temple Church, and some fragments of the walls, for the half-dozen churches 
which escaped the fire contain very little earlier than the end of the fifteenth century. 
Yet the City is essentially the same. But for the deep gashes made by Queen Victoria 
Street and King William Street, whose names date them, the streets and lanes bear 
the same names and lie on the same sites as their mediaeval precursors, and with the 
aid of the surviving records, in which London is richer than almost any other town, 
it is not difficult to form a picture of the old city. This has been done vividly and 
convincingly by Mr. Gordon Home, who in Mediaeval London continues the good 
work he undertook in his previous volume on Roman London. The story begins in 
the gloom of the dark ages and ends in the confusion of the Wars of the Roses ; it is 
a record of feverish life and a growing prosperity which culminates in an oligarchy 
of trade. But it is not the London of Wren, of Johnson and of Dickens, the relics of 
which lie around us on every side and are scattered throughout the pages of the next 
book on our list. 

Mr. Cunningham bears an honoured name in London topography. His survey 
is worthy of his famous namesake, who may, indeed, be an ancestor—he does not 
mention him. It contains over 800 pages and a very copious index, a unique feature 
of which is the list of characters in fiction arranged under the names of their creators— 
Dickens, Besant, Thackeray, Gissing and so forth—and referring the reader to the 
places with which they are connected. As the work itself follows the alphabetical 
arrangement of streets, etc., it presents a most complete and convenient handbook 
for the student and the general reader. New editions will certainly be called for and 
I will repay the pleasure it has afforded me by noting some omissions. The most 
surprising is the absence of any mention of Jewry Street near Aldgate, and of its 
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curious old timber-fronted shop where rope and twine are sold, one of the few houses 
left in the City dating from before the fire. John Rennie’s house in Stamford Street, 
now pulled down, is indicated, but he is referred to as the builder of Southwark Bridge, 
while his claim to fame surely rests upon his more famous constructions of Waterloo 
and London Bridges (Waterloo Bridge is not mentioned). Peacock’s residence in the 
same street should also be recorded. Joseph Chamberlain’s school appears under the 
Grove (Camberwell ) and his birthplace under Camberwell Grove. They are the 
same street. The old Rotunda in Blackfriars Road still stands, converted into a shop, 
and it has a history. 

_ No greater contrast to the prevailingly peaceful annals of our island capital can be 
imagined than the long and solemn history, intensely varied, invariably turbulent, 
stretching over twenty-five centuries, in which transient and embarrassed Popes and 
Emperors and great names of world history appear upon the stage, accomplish their 
crimes and disappear. Rome and Naples! Here’s richness for the archaeologist, 
the artist and the annalist ! Messrs. Dent have added Naples to their series of Medi- 
aeval Cities, for which they always seem to find the right author. Mr.Cecil Headlam has 
followed the admirable plan of the series, which consists in blending the topography, 
art and history into a connected narrative. Naples enters history as the siren city, but 
always brooding over her is the awful symbol of destruction which looms up across 
the bay, and her whole subsequent history is a variation on these two themes. wen 
is unique in the beauty of its site, unique in its individuality and history, unique in 
the marvels of nature which surround it and in the treasures of art which it preserves.” 
- Here Caesar met Brutus in the garden of Lucullus, and Nelson his Emma, who fainted 
on beholding her hero ; and between these times she passed through the hands of 
Goth, Norman, Lombard, Saracen, Angevin and Aragonese. She has been ruled by 
men of many lands—but never by a Neapolitan. It is significant that the characteristic 
architecture is the baroque with all its frightfulness. But the loveliest thing in 
Naples is the Santa Chiara with the tombs of the Angevins. Altogether the book is 
very satisfying, but the index needs revising. 

In the year 1863 Mr. Story, an American sculptor and poet, wrote a book on Rome 
called Roba Di Roma. It had a great vogue in its day but has long been out of print 
and Mr. Mackinnon has based Alma Roma upon it. I have no hesitation in describing 
this as a little masterpiece, which I have read through with profit and delight. Another 
book without which the visitor to Rome must not travel is Mr. Ashby’s Roman 
Campagna, a learned description of that strange, unearthly territory whose fascination 
is in its contrasts, the contrasts of light and colour and the contrast between the 
crowded life of the past and the uncanny solitude that now reigns. 

The two books on the eternal theme of Paris claim more than a passing notice. 
Both are issued in comely bindings with good type and attractive illustrations and 
each, from different points of view, presents the same essential picture of an historic 
many-sided city, still the centre of civilized life, not perhaps that aspect of it which 
‘* makes for righteousness,” but of that comprehensive part summed up in the phrase, 
the “art of living.” Mr. Huddleston’s book is synthetic and topographical, that of 
Mr. and Mrs. Adam analytic and intimate—and political. The first has collotype 
illustrations by Mr. Hanslip Fletcher, the other a number of sketchy but vigorous 
drawings by Mr. Franks Waring. Both deplore the passing of the old boulevard life, 
the invasion of Montmartre village by the charabanc and the swarming of equivocal 
shows produced for the delectation of the English and Americans. 


H. G. CORNER 
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THE SOCIAL WORLD OF THE ANTS. By Aucuste Foret. Translated by 
C. K. OcpEn. Putnams. Two volumes. 63s. 


THE BIOLOGY OF INSECTS. By G. H. Carpenter. Sidgwick & Jackson. 16s- 
THE LURE OF THE COUNTRYSIDE. By W. Coxzs Fincu. Daniel. 21s. 
THE RAMBLINGS OF A BIRD LOVER. By C. E. Raven. Hopkinson. tos. 6d. 


HAT Solomon’s famous recommendation of the study of ants should have been 

addressed to the “ sluggard”” has probably struck more than one modern — 
myrmecologist as a counsel of perfection. As may be judged from the full title of Dr. 
Forel’s monumental work, The Social World of the Ants compared with that of Man, the 
mental and philosophical, not to mention physical, qualifications necessary for such 
study are no mean ones ; and they can seldom have been more happily combined 
than in the octogenarian author, who, as a letter from Professor Wheeler, quoted in 
the translator’s foreword, reminds us, was trained as physician, neurologist and 
psychiatrist. It is no small tribute to Dr. Forel’s personality that the leading myrmeco- 
logists of both hemispheres should have regarded any helpful contribution which they 
could make to his original observations—the appendix contributed by Professor 
Bugnion is especially notable—as his due ; and that these efforts should have been 
seconded by the translator, and by the artist, W. Heinrich, as well as by the printers. 
The result is a beautiful and notable publication—a résumé, at once scientific and 
sensational, of the activities of ants, so far as the human mind can at present grasp 
their bearing and meaning. Many of these activities are exceptionally “‘ human ” ; 
their games, for example ; their use of tools ; their hygienic arrangements ; their 
cattle-breeding and horticulture ; while, on the other hand, many of their marvellous 
structural adaptations and sensory perceptions (whose existence we perforce realise 
but can in no way explain) are essentially “‘ inhuman ” ; though their prime function 
would seem to be to surmount much the same problems of existence as confront 
humanity. The co-operation involved in the successful establishment and working 
of a formicary might, in several respects, be considered analogous to that involved 
in the production of Dr. Forel’s book ; but this aspect of the matter would hardly 
seem to have commended itself to the author-in-chief, whose conclusions are summed 
up in the epilogue as follows : 


A written tradition, even an antennal tradition, corresponding to our oral tradition, is 
excluded in the case of ants, and, in spite of this fact, the social cosmos of a formicary 
is very much superior to our states, societies and federations, from the point of view of 
order, organisation, and the social work of the united entity. Why so? Well, dear 
reader, it is because man’s hereditary nature, deep-rooted in his brain, makes him an 
egoistic, individualistic, fierce, domineering, tyrannical, jealous, Passionate and re- 
vengeful being, who wishes to enjoy liberty by the abuse of his neighbour’s toil. ; 
What must we do then to grow nearer to the ants, and yet remain men? Such tragic 
events as have lately befallen in the so-called world-war of 1914, and in the social war 


which has followed it, since 1919, are of a nature to set us thinking and pondering over 
the human social question. 


They are indeed : but the phenomenon of a war during which millions of human 
beings, did, as a fact, either willingly, or by stress of force majeure, co-operate on the 
formicary principle—so long as poverty and unemployment were suspended, not one 
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individual in a thousand ever gave a thought to the rights or wrongs of the adventure 
—suggests to us that the answer should be sought in those essentially human institu- 
tions known as economic ‘‘ laws.” Dr. Forel’s cautious analyses of the sensory 
perceptions of ants tend to emphasize their differences from, rather than their 
resemblances to, the sensory perceptions of mankind ; and, taken as a whole, are an 
invitation to visualize the formicary as an industrial system, whose chief difference 
from our own is that it works successfully. Why so ? 

One obvious reason seems to be that the dispensation of the formicary is exempt 
from monetary complications. Its wealth, like our own real wealth, consists in the 
willingness, and ability, of each individual, to exchange goods and services for goods 
and services, without the assistance and approval of a banking hierarchy. There is no 
recognizable trace in ant civilizations of the systems of financial rewards and punish- 
ments, which are so adroitly and unostentatiously administered in human civilizations; 
nor is there any recognizable trace of such remedies for discontents as are offered to 
mankind by priests, lawyers, politicians, fascists, bolshevists, or socialists. We are 
undoubtedly justified, so far as we can rely on the evidence of our human senses, in 
regarding the formicary as a successful communal system ; but we have no means of 
determining what the feelings of the individual ants may be, or whether part of the 
success of the formicary may not be due to atrophy of such feelings. For all we know, 
the formicary may be a living hell ; and, if it is so, we must postulate some “‘ intelli- 
gence ”’ on the part of the ants to appreciate the situation. Dr. Forel explicitly allows 
them “ intelligence.” “‘R.sanguinea”’ he tells us, ‘‘is undoubtedly the most intelligent, 
that is the most modifiable in its instincts, of the known ants. Her slaves are a luxury 
to her.”’ She also, though she is not unique in this respect, possesses a sub-nose, 
which she may possibly employ for differentiating the ‘‘ aurae ”’ of her neighbours. 
Is this instinctive defence, or merely intelligent curiosity ? But one must beware of 
embroilment in the intelligence-instinct controversy, which the psychologists are 
rapidly reducing to the taxonomic status of the ant Phyracaces : ‘‘ Phyracaces is closely 
akin to Cerapachys, its name being merely a transposition of the letters in the word 
Cerapachys.” 

Professor Bugnion favours the idea of the original stock of insect intelligence 
having become atrophied in process of time. He regards instincts as fossilized 
intelligence, rather than as the stones out of which the intellectual edifice has been 
built up. Most instincts, he tells us, referring in particular to termites, take origin 
from “‘ reasoned and conscious action,’’ which, if of service to the race, and repeated 
sufficiently often, becomes stereotyped, automatic and hereditary. This particular 
activity in the case of the lower orders then “ retires hurt,” while in our own case, 
under the name of plasticity, or perfectibility, it is playing out geological time, much of 
its skill being directed to smothering the instincts which it has itself created. 

All that has been written on ants, and all that has been written on bees, and all 
that has been written on flies and mosquitoes, has barely touched the fringes of two 
Orders of Insects out of the odd score of Orders now recognised. According to Dr. 
Sharp’s brilliant classification, which was made some thirty years ago, and is now 
generally accepted, these Orders fall into two main groups, the wingless insects and the 
winged ; and the latter are subdivided into those whose wings are more or less 
externally visible soon after emergence from the egg—dragonflies, grasshoppers 
and bugs are familiar examples—and those whose wings develop unseen during a 
considerable part of the insect’s protean existence, and are turned out of the insect’s 
breast-pockets, one might almost say with a flick, when the stage is reached at which 
flight is a desirable accomplishment. Examples of such “‘ Endopterygotes ”” are the 
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even more familiar butterflies and moths, beetles, bees, ants, blue-bottles and mos- 
quitoes. When one reflects that there are more different kinds of insects than can be 
matched by the combined diversities of all the other known forms of animal life on land 
and in water ; and that certain kinds, closely related to modern forms, have been found 
fossil as far back as the Carboniferous, and even the Devonian, one can but admire 
Dr. Carpenter’s intrepidity in endeavouring to compress material sufficient for several 
libraries into a single volume. Yet, though he has not the lightness of touch of a 
Shipley, he has produced, in The Biology of Insects, an interesting and, with the 
exception of some of the morphological matter, readable book. Two points, in 
publications of this kind, seem to call for criticism, though they are of general rather 
than particular application. One is the use of borrowed diagrams covered with 
letterings which are not definitely explained either in the subscribed notes or in the 
text. Nothing is more irritating than to find that a minute, smudgy letter connected 
with a distant arrow-head is not only not the letter one wants, but is not considered 
worth explanation at all. The other point is that, seeing that this series of biologies 
is primarily intended for British readers, observations of British rather than of exotic 
species should have been more relied on to elucidate such field-subjects as mimicry, 
camouflage, orientation and so forth. One will probably always have to depend on the 
pioneer in the sub-tropics and tropics for the more showy discoveries, but confirma- 
tions of such are at our doors, and a good deal of water has flowed down the Amazon 
since Bates travelled up it. Our own insect fauna is a fauna of comparatively small 
creatures, but, apart from this drawback which can easily be surmounted by enlarged 
illustrations, we possess species every bit as brilliant in colouring as those of the 
tropics, and every bit as interesting in their habits and adaptations as those of, say, 
_ the Midi or the U.S.A. They need, not so much a Wheeler or a Fabre, as a publicity 
agent. . 

Two books of less zoological importance than the preceding are nevertheless 
noticeable by reason of their ingenuousness. Mr. Coles Finch makes several blunders 
in natural history in The Lure of the Countryside—he describes the Woodmouse, for 
example as short-tailed, and couples the Harvest Mouse, which has only been 
recorded, and that very rarely and doubtfully, from the East coast of Scotland, though 
not uncommon in S.E. England, with Burns’s “‘Wee,sleekit, cowrin’, tim’rous, beastie”’ 
—but his book has the advantage of local concentration, being confined to observations 
and reminiscences in Kent, which deal not only with the flora and fauna, but also with 
such extraneous “‘ lures.” as manor-barns, wind-mills and charcoal burning. There 
are, moreover, some interesting meteorological records, including a good description 
of the great blizzard of 1881. 

Canon Raven’s ingenuousness is a little disarming. One can sympathise with his 
confession in the preface to The Ramblings of a Bird Lover, that he was born “ bird- 
mad ”—this congenital affection is increasing—and that “the madness will out,” 
which presumably accounts for this being his “‘ fifth offence ” in three years ; but, 
when he embroiders his account of an excursion into Sutherland not only with a list 
of the birds he saw, but also with a list of the birds he did not see, one cannot but hope 
that other less ingenuous and less literary ramblers—there are many such—may not 
feel hound to follow his example. 


DOUGLAS ENGLISH 


